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ABSTRACT 

This booklet helps physiceil educators and 
administrators organize physical education time allotment, personnel, 
and Student grouping structures under various organizational 
patterns, . Specif ic articles dealing with ways in which schools have 
accommodated innovative patterns were included. . Some of the programs 
dealt with organizational patterns in elementary schools, 
implementation of student needs in junior high school, nongraded 
curriculum and modular scheduling, coeducational physical education 
classes, and physical education through electives. The National 
Association of secondary School Principals (NASSP) Model Schools 
Program for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation is also 
presented. A bibliography o£ selected readings is included. (BRB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Educational innovations arc breaking the traditional box surrounding content, 
time and space allotiTients, student grouping, and staff utilization.. Education in 
generiil is calling for more flexibility, relevance, and individuality in the teaching-^ 
learning process. A greater emphasis is being placed on the learning characteris- 
tics of the students. This recognition of differences among studentscalls for a more 
flexible pattern of crganization|or instructtun. 

As schools become receptive to reorganization, they must explore the 
many alternatives available. Eacn alternative and chosen pattern has implications 
(or the organization of physical education programs. 

Scheduling and grouping patterns to which physical education must 
relate are: large and smal! group instruction, independent study time, flexibly 
scheduled graded and nongraded schools, and homogeneous groupings attained 
on a variety of measures. The use of team teaching, specialists, and parapro- 
fessionals extends the role of the teacher with special implications for physical 
educators. 

To bridge the gap between theory and practice, between the organi- 
zation of physical education and that of other disciplines, it becomes necessar*^ for 
the physical educator to explore and establish criteria for effective organization. 
Adininistrative decisions may dictate the organizational structure of the school. 
Teacher decisions will translate the established structure into meaningful utiliza- 
tion of time, personnel, and student grouping. 

Physical educators must be ready with patterns of organization which 
will be compatible with the structure of the school and will contribute effectively 
to learning in physical education, it is the intent of the Committee on Organiza- 
tional Patterns to provide information in this booklet lhat will help physical edu- 



cators and administrators organize the physical education time allotment, person- 
nel, and student grouping structure to facilitate the barning orocess under a va* 
ricty of organizational patterns. 

The scope of this material does not include curriculum content. Al- 
though curriculum, time, and student organization are interrelated, only inci* 
Jcntal treatment of this interrelationship is given. The subject of effective utili- 
zation of time structures, staff, and student groupings is dealt with in terms of 
process and as mechanical arrangements necessary to improve curriculum and 
instruction. 

Articles explaining ways in which various schools have accommo- 
dated innovative patterns are included. Each author has initiated and imple- 
mented a physical education program which is compatible with his school's phil- 
osophy and structure. These programs utilize scheduling and grouping patterns 
as a means of implementing relevant and meaningful instruction. The organiza- 
tional structure of some of the schools described is based on a traditional time 
pattern. Within this pattern, through grouping procedures, the individual student 
comes into a more central focus. Other schools have broken from traditional 
time structures and have implemented programs with differentiated time and 
grouping arrangements which are compatible with the student's needs in a variety 
of ways. Not all schools can immediately implement the ideal program utilizing all 
ideas described herein. However, within the context of the existing school orga- 
nization, some incorporation of the ideas is possible. 

Educators interested in implementing any of the suggested procedures 
are urged to augment the information contained in this booklet by further read- 
ings. A bibliography of selected readings is included to assist in this process. 
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ional Physical Education Classe<i 

D 1, WILMOWSKI, P. EDWARD PUCK, and SYLVIA MATCZAK 



HELEN M. HEITMANN 



RATIONALE 
FOR 
CHANGE 



Young people being educated today will have a life continuing, perhaps, beyond 
the first quarter of the twenty-first century. What social and individual pressures 
will be f^xerted upon them in tha years to come? In what ways will each be able to 
influence the direction of society and his own personal life? What skills and 
knowledge will he need to assure physical, psychological, and economic security? 

The alienation of man from his natural environment and fellow man, 
the divorcing of his psyche from his physical self, the separation of knowledge 
from application, and process from procedure all reflect a fragmented education, 
be it formal or incidental. Education, which should continue for a whole lifetime, 
has been atomized to the extent that reconstruction of the natural process has 
become an area of study in itself. 

School organization, instructional methods, and curricular offerings 
have often isolated the student from natural social interaction and thwarted his 
enthusiasm, inquiry, and creativity. A continuous and self-generating learning 
process, supported by a foundation of knowlcHge, should help formal education 
serve the recipient throughout his life. Teaching for memorization and rote recita- 
tion of facts and physical skills, presented in fixed and isolated units, sets the learn- 
er up for planned educational obsolescence. 

Students, seated in a classroom or being moved in a gymnasium, lose 
their identity. Teachers often speak of a class as being good of bad, bright or dull, 
disciplined or unruly, without regard for its individual members. 
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Physical education classes have traditionally absorbed students in great 
numbers without regard for individual ability, aptitude, interest, or achievement. 
Time allotments have been insufficient to accommodate the requirements for 
learning. Teaching methods and learning programs have, usually by necessity, 
been geared to only a portion of the class and have rarely satisfied the needs of 
anyone. In many cases, appropriate mechanical functions Oi the teaching act oc- 
curred. Students were given skill demonstration, but they couldn't see it; practice 
time, but not enough to assure results; correctional instruction, but superficially 
monitored. Rarely were there the ways and means to provide for individual pur- 
suits of interest. Children's natural urges for movement exploration, play, and skill 
development were stifled as they waited endlessly for their turn to perform, prac- 
tice, or receive the teacher's help at that specific teachable moment. Discipline 
was substituted for creativity, tolerance for enthusiasm. 

Skills were rehearsed and games played without regard for the learn- 
ing process. The teacher thought for the child and ordered every move he made. 
The knowledge essential for understanding why and how was kept within the 
teacher's head. The teacher functioned as c j^uppeteer pulling strings and the 
puppet child responded with his mind turned oH. When the student graduated, 
the strings were cut and he found he had insuffic>nt knowledge to continue his 
physical activity growth. He did not know why he should not put away the play 
aspect of his childhood life and attend only to his economic and political affairs. 

Physical educators can be spared harsh judgment because, given many 
students and little time, they had to make a choice between providing enough 
physical activity in class to assure some skill development and reducing activity 
time to share it with talking time. They usually chose the former. The results are 
visable now with adults being prey to sedentary living habits and the resultant 
problems of degenerative aging ailments. Psychological tensions remain debili- 
tating without physical release. Without knowledge of the process for learning 
motor skills, positive attitude development, and a good movement pattern foun- 
dation, one can hardly expect continued interest and participation in physical 
recreative activities in postschool life. 

The plight of physical education in the traditional school, although 
more serious, was not unique. Students In other subject areas suffered from over- 
crowding, lack of time, and knowledge explosions. The sixties brought a decade of 
questioning of the total educative process by scores oC educators. Subject matter 
was reorganized to emphasize structure and process, as well as a relationship to 
the whole area of human investigation. Of note is the emergence of new math and 
microchemistry. Physical education has changed its posture from adult oriented 
and directed activities, to one where the child, with his natural urges for move- 
ment, social investigation, and development is in focus. The structural integrity of 
physical education is being organized in a taxonomy of sequential behavioral 
goals. Attention is being directed not only to the psychomotor domain, but also 
to the concomitant cognitive and affective domains which give breadth and 
wholeness to the instruction. 

Recognizing the need for greater student Involvement in the learn- 
ing process, a series of innovative experiments has been undertaken. Early In the 
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sixties, the rigid schedule which allotted equal time to each subject was seen as 
restricdng individual study, learning patterns, and cohesiveness in the total learn- 
ing process. The National Association of Secondary School Principals (NASSP) pub- 
lications. New Horizons for Secondary School Teachers'^ and /mages o^ the Fu- 
fure? were among the early works putting forth new patterns of staff utilization, 
subject matter organization, and time structures. 

The computer has made possible schedules which can accommodate 
many variables. It can individualize a student's schedule within and among sub- 
jects. The criteria for time allotments can be based upon stuc?nt need and 
subject matter requirements. Computer generated schedules are costly and com- 
plex, but the idea of flexible time and learning designations has clearly made its 
impact. 

A teacher's behavior must take its cue from student needs rather than 
class needs. Sensitivity to student goals, characteristics, and experiential back- 
grounds should trigger physical education projects and a learning environment. 
The physical educator must identify those aspects of the teaching-learning act 
which will insure student growth, physical, emotional, and intellectual, in all areas 
of physical education inquiry. Fostering the process of investigation should en- 
hance motivation for learning physical skills. With the process learned, when facts 
are forgotten, interests and situations changed, the elements of education will 
remain, and learning need not come to a standstill. 

The availability of technology in teaching permit; more flexibility in 
scheduling and organizing procedures. Technology can provide a means of quan- 
tifying experience and giving insight into dimensions not realized within the 
confines of the usual gymnasium walls. As the microscope and laboratory manuals 
open vistas of comprehension and individualized study in the sciences, the video- 
tape recorder and programmed learning packages can extend the student's aware- 
ness of himself in motion. Technological aids and programmed instruction can re- 
lease the student from the teacher at certain times in the instructional program. 
However, the teacher adds the human dimension and extends her effectiveness 
into other learning areas. 

On the premise that physical education becomes more relevant and 
more easily learned when the student can see the process and structure of the 
subject matter and has the opportunity to be actively involved in the learning en- 
vironment, it becomes apparent that learning experiences must focus upon the 
individual student. The administrative means to permit this individualization are 
available. Planning time allotments around student needs, using appropriate tech- 
nological and independent study aids, and utilizing trained paraprofessionals as 
support personnel for the professional staff can eliminate mass instruction di- 
rected at a class, rather than education given to individuals. 



1 ) . Lloyd Trump, New Honzom for Secondary School Teachers (Urbana, Commiwion ott the Experimental 
Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School, 1957). 

2) . Lloyd Trump, "Images of the Future in Improved Staff Utilization," NASSP Bulletin 42 (April 1958) 
pp. 324-29. 
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However/ di^ierenllaled scheduling patterns m.^v r ' ' " possible or 
feasible in all schools Within the traditionally schedul' Jearning en- 

vironment can be strengthened by' the many ways of ir iizing the learning 

program for each student within a class. 

The physical educator must seek all resources and use his imagina- 
tion constructively to keep pace with the demands of the times. It is within the 
subject matter of physical education that humanization, socialization, and the 
understanding of man begin. From initial and continuing movement explorations, 
an experiential background is developed from which cognitive and affective 
learning take on meaning. Through physical activity, the psychological tensions 
of daily living can be released. It is imperative that the physical educator establish 
organizational patterns of instruction that will facilitate meaningful learning for all 
and leave no student behind In hi. total education. 



SCHEDULING 
PATTERNS 

Placement of students into classes should reflect more than administrative ex- 
pedience. Classes should be considered learning groups with students assigned 
to these groups according to the'r learning needs. Scheduling stuHencs into classes 
can be accomplished In a variety of ways. 

Essentially, there are two types of schedulej to be considered. One is 
the traditional schedule with all classes meeting the same number of minutes each 
day for the entire semester. The second type is a flexible schedule which can ac- 
commodate varying time spans for each subject or learning task each day. 

The difference is principally In the method of assigning the allotted 
time to each subject. Each method can facilitate certain goals. If, for example, a 
major purpose is to provide each student with more individualized educational 
opportunities, certain periods of time for small group instruction or individual 
contact with teachers will be built Into student schedules. If a major purpose Is to 
provide more independent siudy time, certain periods with unassigned locations 
and varying degrees of contact with teachers will be incorporated into student 
schedules. If a flexible assignment of time to each subject Is not administratively 
feasible, or the desire to diversify the learning process is not deemed a major 
educational objective, the school's time schedule can be traditionally con- 
structed. Some incividuallzation of Instruction can occur within a traditional 
schedule through student grouping arrangements and careful organization of the 
material to be taught. 

In ihe following two sections, traditional and flexible scheduling will 
be discussed. The writers assume that most physical educators are familiar with 



traditional scheduling, thus It Is more superficially treated than flexible schedul- 
ing. In devoting more space to flexible scheduling, the writers are not necessarily 
placing a greater value on this --nethod. Whichever method of scheduling is se- 
lected, an understanding of the possible consequences It can have on the instruc- 
tion of physical education should be present. 



TRADITIONAL 

SCHEDULING. Traditionally, the organization of classes, especially 
on the secondary level, has been accomplished by assigning a given number of 
students to a teacher for a fixed period of time in the school day. This scheduling 
pattern allows each subject an equal amount of time (see Figure 1). Each meeting 
of a class is allotted the same amount of time regardless of what Is to be taught for 
the lesson. Study time usually occurs during the same hour each day and restricts 
the study process to the allotted length of the period. 



Time 


Monday Ti day Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


8.00 - 


8:55 


ENGLISH 






9:00 - 


9:55 


MATHEMATICS 






10:00 - 


10:55 


STUDY 






11:00 - 


11-55 


SOCIAL STUDIES 






12:00 - 


12:55 


LUNCH • HOMEROOM 






1:00 . 


1:55 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 






2:00 - 


2:55 


SCIENCE 






3:00 - 


3:55 


INDUSTRI AL ARTS 







Figure 1. STUDENT'S SCHEDULE IN A TRADITIONAL TIME SCHEDULE 



The teacher-pupil ratio Is constant for all classes within a subject and is 
commensurate with the personnel resources of the school. To accommodate the 
individual learning needs of each student at least two conditions must be present. 
First, the teacher-pupil ratio must be low enough to allow the teacher to Interact 
with each student, and/or the class members must possess similar learning re- 
quirements. Second, the class must meet often enough to allow each student time 
to practice and master the subject matter. 
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The President's Council on Youth Fitness recommends: 

Maximum class size not to exceed 35 pupils unless special 
organization and leade.ship makes possible the effective 
handling of larger gioups. 

Teaching load not to exceed 200 pupils per day, with ad- 
justed work load for those who direct extra-class and com- 
plimentary programs.3 

The size of more heterogeneous classes, or those including students with special 
learning problems, should be less than the recommended maximum. 

Grouping students within a class according to their needs and dif- 
ferentiating the learning tasks with adequate teacher supervision will help to in- 
sure a more meaningful learning outcome. Patterns of grouping and organizing 
instruction described in succeeding pages can be incorporated into traditionally 
scheduled classes. 

Adequate time in the school schedule should be provided for physical 
education. The President's Council on Youth Fitness suggests: 

For grades 1-6, one period per day, 5 days each week, min- 
imum 30 minutes exclusive of recess and time spent In 
dressing and showering... for grades 7-12, one standard 
class period per day, 5 days per week.^ 

Traditional scheduling of classes can provide an effective tool for in- 
struction only if the teacher-pupil ratio, time allowed, and grouping practices 
permit each student to receive maximum instructional opportunities. If the re- 
sources of the school district prohibit the preconditions necessary for individual- 
izing instruction, alternative scheduling patterns should be considered. 



FLEXIBLE 

SCHEDULING. Currently, instructional objectives are being met in 
many schools by liberating the traditional time block schedule. Rather than divid- 
ing the school day and week into equal time segments and organizing the student 
body into standard class sizes, the time periods and the composition of classes are 
being based on the learning requirements of the students, the subject matter to 
be undertaken, and the method of teaching most appropriate to the learning task. 

A flexible schedule permits greater variation in the learning and teach- 
ing acts than a traditional time schedule. Degrees of flexibility Caii be varied in es- 
tablishing time and grouping patterns. These patterns can range from complicated 
assignments of students to fixed, but varying, time segments and groups, to 



3Pfesident's Council on Youth Fitness, Youth Fitness (Washington, 0 C : U,S. Government Printing Office, 
luly 1961), p. 11 



schedules where student choice and nonassigned time prevail with a minimum 
of structured class meetings. The degree of flexibility in the time schedule de- 
pends upon the basic purposes expressed in the educational goals of the school 
and the amount of administrative effort that can be expended. 

Flexible schedules vary conriderably from school to school, but are 
usually based on short time segments, commonly called modules, varying from 10 
to 30 minutes. Various numbers of modules are placed together to provide ap- 
propriate lengths of time for instructional purposes. Thus, the total length of time 
a class would meet could vary from day to day and from subject to subject. The 
time and organizational pattern established would repeat on a five or six day cycle. 

The adoption of flexible scheduling does not guarantee improvement 
in the educational process. Subjects can be taught traditionally in a fixed time and 
grouping arrangement within a flexibly scheduled school. However, flexible 
scheduling can permit the establishment of varying grouping arrangements and a 
more efficient use of time for different learning situations. 

BENEFITS OF FLEXIBLE SCHEDULING. The goal of instruction is to assure that all 
students learn. ' lexible scheduling can provide the means by which individualiza- 
tion of the learning p. ocess can occur more easily,. 

1.. S udent groups of varying sizes can be scheduled within the same 
subject or unit. 

Students can be grouped according to needs, interests, or method of 
presentation. When the material to be presented does not require individual 
interaction, the group may be large. When group or student-teacher interaction is 
desired, groups s'^all enough to assure adequate interaction are necessary. Also, 
students may Cf aire to pursue their learning goals independently of other 
studenis. 

Beginning students, or those with special learning needs, can be as- 
signed to groups small enough to assure teacher guidance and presentation meth- 
ods compatible with their needs. The distraction factor seems to affect advariced 
students less at certain times in their practice than it does beginners learning the 
initial tasks. Thus, class sizes for advanced students could be increased at certain 
times in the learning process with a diversity of tasks being performed within each 
class. Beginners, or those learning new skills, would need smaller class sizes with 
less diversity in the tasks occurring around them. Student motivation and stress 
would also be factors in determining class size. 

2. A system may be developed in which classes vary in length and 
number of meetings each week. 

The length of time for each class meeting may vary among instruction- 
al groups, learning tasks, and methods of presentation. The assignment of time to 
each learning group should be based on research findings which identify factors 
affecting motor learning. For example, during the initial phases of learning, fatigue 
sets in earlier than after the task has been learned. If progress toward learning is 
slow, the student's attention span is reduced. The more advanced student has a 
better understanding of the movements and a clearer idea of the skill framework 
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than the beginner. Thus the age and ability of the student and the complexity of 
the skill could affect the time allotment of each class session. Beginners could be 
allotted shorter, more distributed sessions, while advanced students could be al- 
lotted fewer, but longer and massed learning sessions. 

3. Time can be rearranged to make maximum usage of facilities. 
Instructional classes can be scheduled back to back. One class may 

leave the gymnasium as another enters. No facilities need be left vacant while 
students are dressing. By utilizing the same time allotment per class, about ten 
classes can be taught each day in the time that seven classes are taught in the 
traditional schedule. 

4. Team teaching, and/or differentiated staffing, can be more easily 

scheduled. 

Teachers' schedules may be flexibly arranged to permit them to teach 
certain groups or segments of a course in which they excel. Timp can be provided 
in the school day to allow for teacher's planning physical education lessons, and 
conferring or counseling with students. 

PROCESS FOR EFFECTIVE UTILIZATION OF FLEXIBLE SCHEDULING. Flexible 
scheduling can facilitate the individualization of instruaion only if the teacher en- 
gages {f. the following preliminary steps. 

1. The school population must be analyzed to identify the students' 
needs. These needs may be categorized by academic and/or physical achieve- 
ment, ability, interest, motivation, goals, temperament, and barning character- 
istics. 

The physical education department would identify the most desirable 
factor of commonality for class assignments. This factor may differ for each age 
group, or activity, or for individual students. It may differ for one student at va- 
rious times during the year depending upon the improvement and/or goals of the 




Identify students' needs 



Achieyement 
Interest 

^ ^ ^ Motivation 
Goals 

^Temperament 



« 
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SKILL PRACTICE 
KNC3WLEPGE 
AO\/ANCEO SKILLS 
SOC/AL QfKOyuTH 



Identify learning tasks for each group 



Beginners 
^^Intermediates 

-Advanced 

- Low Interest 

- Higli Interest 

^ Low Ability 

^Average Ability 
Gifted 
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student. Once the criterion has been established, methods of identifying the stu- 
dents who are to be assigned to these groups must be determined. 

For exannple, using achievement as the criterion, the following process 
could be employed. The student's past achievement could be used, or pretests 
could be given in a specif ic skill or game. This could be arranged for entering stu- 
dents a week prior to the opening of school when many schools engage in stu- 
dent assessment projects in other subjects. Records concerning achievement pat- 
terns could be submitted from the elementary school to the secondary school to 
eliminate extensive testing at this level. Assessments could be made after e/ ; ' HI 
unit to gtve guidance for future placement. 

The physical education teacher could then indicate the coursv, . ^.\e\ 
of instruction to which each student should be assigned. 

2. The learning tasks that would lead to the desired goal must be de- 
termined for ea :h group identified. 

Eacn student possesses certain learning needs which would differenti- 
ate the learning program to be designed for him from that designed for others. 
These learning tasks would involve the depth of subject matter and skill attainment 
appropriate for the student's level of achievement. He may need certain levels of 
competition within the class to stimulate interest and continued improvement. 
Problem-solving may be a task which would stimulate the student. However, the 
degree and depth may vary among students. Some may need a great deal of skill 
rehearsal while others may catch on quickly and need a constant flow of new 
material. 
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3. The most effective methods of presentation for each specific learn- 
ing task and group must be determined. 

The teacher's presentation of material should be related to the spe- 
cific learning tasks. Also, students' learning characteristics must be taken into con- 
sideration. Some students benefit from demonstration alone, while others need 
several types of demonstration combined with manual assistance and a variety of 
audio and visual aids. Some students need skills presented as a whole, while others 
need attention called to specific parts. The teacher must determine if the student 
needs a great deal of teacher assistance or if he can, with certain technological 
aids, tasks cards, or programed learning packages, attain the desired learning 
goals independently. Other methods of presentation may involve movement ex- 
ploration with guiding learning cues, command or imitative response methods, 
or reciprocal learning with a peer. The teacher must decide if the material will be 
better presented in large groups, or in smaller groups with greater interaction. 



VIDEO-TAPE „„„ FILMS 
RECORDER LOOP PROGRAMED 



LECTURE 



LEARHIHG 



MOVEMENT 

EXPIMRATm^jW^lir 

RECIPROCALT ^^SKS 
IHSTRUCTIOH ^001^^^ 



Identify presentation methods 



\- Teacher Directed 
\- Large Group Presentation 
-Small Group h'esentation 
- ImMual Counselling 



4. Determine effective ways to organize instruction. 

Subject matter can be categorized according to the need for inter- 
action. Each skill unit or area of knowledge should be explored and arranged so 
that the elements of instruction which are adaptable to a large group presentation 
can be presented to many students at once. Other elements, which involve indi- 
vidual adjus^nent, should be identified and presented in small group settings. 
Students' needs for interaction to attain subject mastery must be identified and 
judgments made concerning when this should occur in the learning sequence. 

5. Class sizes appropriate for each learning group must be decided. 
Once grouping patterns, learning tasks, methods of presentation, and 

the organization of instructional material are determined, the number of students 
which can best profit from the learning program should be set. The size of the 
class should assure that the student is the recipient of adequate teacher help, 
practice, and independent study opportunities. Class size may range from very 
large to only one student, depending upon the aim of the instruction. 
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Sequence cf Skills 



Structure of IUhfy)!' 
Learmi^ 

SockJ Devehpment 
Sequence 

Conceptual 
S^uence 



OrgwiizttiM of subiact iMMtar 



erJc 




w 



SmaM Group 

Beginners 

m/Ability 

Comp^ition 

leacher-Student 

Intenction 



Largfi Group 

Skit Rehearsal 

lecture . ^. ,„ ^ 
Advanced Skilled 



S IS 




IdeirtHy Class Size For Each Loarning Groan 
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Depandent Upon 

&*nracteristics 

Uamh^ Tasks 



TlMeAUotiiMits 



6. Oestgnatton of time allotments compatible with the student's learn- 
ing characteristics, planned teaching methods, and learning tasks must be made. 

When all the preceding variables are assessed for the groups, time 
commitments can be assigned. The amount of time given to physical education 
can be arranged so students feel comfortable about the pacing of their learning 
program. Certain presentations and learning tasks may require longer periods of 
time than others. Beginners may need shorter periods of time, distributed daily, 
while advanced students may need longer periods occurring less often. 

7. Analyze staffing requirements and existing staff strengths. 




feac/^er 

Paraprofessional 
^ — — ^Teacher 'Interns 

^ Clerks 



Stiff Utiliiatton 



ERIC 



i 



Teachers vary in their ability to work with students at various skill 
levels. A teacher's interests and talents may dictate his suitability for teaching par- 
ticular sports or phases of the instructional program. Certain aspects of the physi- 
cal education program may be ably handled by technicians and paraprofessionals. 
These areas should be identified, and total staffing requirements determined. 

EXAMPLES OF FLEXIBLE SCHEDULING. Figure 2 represents an example of a flex- 
ible modular schedule for a secondary school student where varying amounts of 
time are needed for different experiences. It also has built-in independent study 
periods, and periods when the student could be scheduled for remedial work in a 
small group situation. This schedule is representative of the computor generated 
type and could vary from one week to the next. 

Figures (page 14) shows an overview of class scheduling in a junior high 
school. This schedule is, of course, hypothetical and does not imply that the time 
allotments for each grade or class are necessarily ideal for all schools. In each of 
the grade groups, all students could be scheduled for large group instruction at 
one time, thus allowing an extra period for small group or special study help. 



TIME 


M 


r 


IV 


Th 


F 


8:00 


English 


Indep. 


English 


Social 
Studies 


English 


8:30 




Study 




Indep. 
Study 




9:00 


Indep. 


Math 


Guidance 


Math 


Social 


9:30 


Study 




Social 
Studies 




Studies 


10:00 


Math 


English 


Math 


English 




10:30 


Indust. 
Arts 




Indust. 
Arts 


Typing 




11:00 


Boys' 
Chorus 


Typing 


Boys' 
Chorus 


Physical 


Math 


11:30 


indep. 
Study 




English 


Education 




12:00 


L 


U 


N 


C 


h 


12:30 


Social 
Studies 


Social 


Indep. 


Indep. 


Guidance 


1:00 




Studies 


Stud/ 


Study 




1:30 


Physical 
Education 


indust. 




Indust. 
Arts 


Physical 


2:00 


Physical 


Education 


'^:30 




Arts 


Education 


English 


3:00 










Boys' 
Chorus 



figure 2, A SAMPLE STUDENT MODUUR SCHEDULE FOR ONE WEEK 
WITH 30 MINUTE MODULES AND MANY VARIABLES (SECONDARY) 
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TIME 


MOD 


M 


T 


W 


Th 


F 


8:30- 8:50 


1 


7th L.G. 


7th 


7th 


7th 


7th 






Sec. A-B 


Sec. A-B 


Sec. A-B 


Sec. A-B 


Sec. A-B 


8:50- 9:10 


2 


7th L.G. 


Small 


Small 


Small 


Small 






Sec.C-D 


Groups 


Groups 


Groups 


Groups 


9:10- 9:30 


3 


Open 


7th 


7th 


7lh 


7th 








Sec. C-D 


Sec. C-D 


Sec.C 


Sec. D 


9:?0- 9:50 


4 


Lab. 


Small 




Indep. 


Indep. 








Groups 




Study 


Study 


9:50-10:10 


5 








Open 


Open 












Ub 


Lab 


10:10-10:30 


6 


6th L.G. 


6th 


6th 


6th 


6th 






Sec. A-B 


Sec. A-B 


Sec. A-B 


Sec. A-B 


Sec. A-B 


10:30-10:50 


7 


6th L.G.. 


Small 


Small 


Small 








Sec. C-D 


Groups 


Groups 


Groups 


Sm. Gfs. 


10:50-11:10 


8 


Open 


6th 


6th 


6th 


6th 






Sec. C-D 


Sec. C-D 


Sec. C-D 


Sec. C-D 




11:10-11:30 


9 


tab. 


Small 


Smalt 


Smalt 


Small 








Groups 


Groups 


Groups 


Groups 


11:30-11:50 


10 


Adapted 


Adapted 


Adapted 


Adapted 


Adapted 






P E.L.G. 


P.E. 


Ind. St. 


P.E. 


P.E. 


11:50-12:10 


11 




Small 




Small 


Small 








Groups 




Groups 


Groups 


12:10-12:30 


12 


OPEN LABORATORY 






12:30-12.50 


13 


8th 


8th 


8th 


8th 


8th 






Sec. A-B 


Sec. A-B 


Sec. A-B 


Sec. A-B 


Sec. A-B 


12:50- 1:10 


14 


Large 


Indep. 












Group 


Study 


Small 


Small 


Small 


1:10- 1:30 


15 


8th 


8th 


Groups 


Groups 


Groups 






Sec. C-D 


Sec. C-D 








1:30- 1:50 


16 


Large 


indep. 


8th 


8th 


8th 






Group 


Study 


Sec. C-D 


Sec. C-D 


Sec. C-D 


1:50- 2:10 


17 






Small 


Small 


Indep. 


2:10- 2:30 


18 






Group 


Group 


Study 


2:30- 2:50 


19 


OPEN LABORATORY 






2:50- 3:10 


20 


(Conferences, remedial help« practice) 





Figure 3. SAMPLE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PHYSiCAL EDUCATION 
MODULAR SCHEDULE 



&h grade $fction$ A,B,C,D Grouped according to noedt 

grade S€ctlon$ A,B Average abHity 

Secllona C,D Mfgh Intereat and abiUty; aeit-motlvated; beginning Independent study, 
ith grade Section* A,B Average ability; beginning Independent atudy 
Sectlona CD More highly akmed and ttiotivated 

PROBLEMS OF FLEXiBLE SCHEDUUNC. Problems which inhibit the effective use 
of flexible scheduling are neither unique to physical education, nor are they 
necessarily d'^^^dvantages. 
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1. Some teachers are neither educated in, nor experienced with, this 
concept, and others have been uncomfortable in the situation or unwilling to 
participate. 

2. Some state laws and local regulations require a daily period of 
physical education. 

3. Locker rooms and gymnasiums which have been designed and out- 
fitted for a traditional peak student load may require revisions before the pro- 
gram can be completely operative. 

4., If the student's schedule calls for longer, less frequent meetings, 
absences cause more detriment to the learning process. 

5. Staffing requirements may be r . than those traditionally allottee 
to physical education. 

6. A period of acclimation, organization, and public relations must be 
undertaken before the program can be implemented successfully. This period 
should extend for at least two years before the program is inaugurated. Teachers, 
students, and parents must be fully ready for the transition. 

7. Identification of various learning groups and the establishment of 
a differentiated learning process can take more time and effort than grouping stu- 
dents traditionally by year in school. 

8. Not all students feel secure in, or can profit from, unscheduled class 
time. Special counseling and supervision of these students is needed. 



ORGANIZATION 
FOR INSTRUCTION 

The material to be learned can be organized into various presentation categories 
depending upon the nature of the material. Some phases of instruction can be 
adapted to large or small groups, independent study, or laboratory practice. 
Organizing instruction into these phases should make more efficient use of sched- 
uled time. By merely reorganizing content and presentation methods, more time 
is allowed for individualizing the instruction. 

These four phases, large group instruction, small group instruction, 
independent study, and laboratory practice, may use differing proportions of time 
and class size depending on the nature of the material to be learned, and the 
needs and capabilities of the students. For instance, the less skilled could spend 
more time in small groups where direct teacher assistance can be received. 
The more highly skilled, and those with more self-motivation, could spend less 
time in small groups and more time in independent study. Although the allotment 
of time may vary for each instructional phase, each student should experience all 
phases according to his needs and capabilities. 

The following sections include the advantages, purposes, suggested 
activities, and o' :ratlonal considerations for establishing large group instruction, 
small group instruction, independent study, and laboratory practice. 
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LARGE GROUP INSTRUCTION 

ADVANTAGES. 1. Material which does not require individual lime 
for interaction can be presented to a large class {several small classes combined) at 
one time. 

2. It releases time for both students and teachers within the schedule. 
By presenting certain material once, many hours can be saved in the week which 
can be used for more direct student-teacher relationships. 

3. It releases other teachers to prepare for succeeding lessons while 
one teacher is teaching several classes. 




Material which cloes not requv« in^^ 
student time for (earning can be presented to 
many students in large group instruction 




Combine To Form 
One Largfi Group 



4 teachers x 40 min. 
each =160 min*of 
instructional time 



1 teacher x 40 min. 
=gainsof 120 min. 
of instructional time 



This large group anangenient "buys" time for other techniques and 
student-teacher interaction. 
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PURPOSES^ 

To introduce knowledge 
and /dcas 



To broaden awareness of 
the field of physical 
education 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

Skill demonstration, exercises, mimetic prac- 
tice 

Orientation; history, prevalence of the activity, 

values, rules, strategy 
Analysis of movement 
Health or physiology of exercise 

Sports and activities not in the acr/v'fy curriculum 
(boating, angling, skiing, camping) 



To motivate students 



Material designed to arGU>j the student's interest 
in the unit 



To interweave knowledge 
with other disciplines 



To evaluate learning and 
interest development 



Physics: Trajectory, force, direction, leverage in- 
volved in propelling objects 

Social Studies: Sports of nther cultures and coun- 
tries, economic effects on sport participation, 
community values enhanced through sport and 
recreation programs 

Biological Sciences. Effects of exercise on the body, 
maturation influences on movement learning 

Art, Music, Humanities: Expression of art forms 
through movement, influence of sports and 
dance in art, rhythmic analysis of movement, 
stylized movement patterns in various cultures 

Written tests, opinionnaires, inventories, skill 
tests 



OPERATIONAL 

CONSIDERATIONS. 1. If students are to be inactive, 10 to 30 minutes 
arc all that should be spent in lecturing. The time length should be determined 
by the stuaents' attention span and the nature of the material. 

2. Reinforcement and technical aids should augment lecture sessions. 

3. Concepts should be presented in accordance with the group's 
maturation and past experience.. 

4. Evaluation of the lesson's pace, content, and effectiveness should 
be made periodically. 



^Purposes adapted from Donald Manlovc, and David Seggs III, Flexible Scheduling Using /nc/'"'»x-S- 
Model (Bloomington: Indiana UniversUy Press, 1965). 
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RESOURCE 

MATERIAL 1. Audio and visual material should be effectively pre- 
pared and presented to enhance the learning process. 

2. Specialists and resource personnel can be utilized for improving 
demonstrations or augmenting the teacher's knowledge. 



SMALL GROUP INSTRUCTION 

ADVANTAGES. 1. A small group situation provides greater opportuni- 
ties for students to actively participate in learning. 

2. It provides small groups with similar learning characteristics or In- 
terests to which the teacher can more easily relate learning tasks and teaching 
styles: 

3. It allows for student interaction with the teacher or with classmates. 



PURPOSES 

To prov/de for human 
interaction 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

Team play, skill drills, reciprocal learning 



To in\festigate problem 
areas 



Analysis of winning and losing 

Team and individual strategy de\/elopment 

Mos/ement tasks 




Smill Group Instruction 

Allows for cairn partidiMtion In leaminOi 
stuctont intoraetion with othor classmates, and 
teacher auistance in the class setting. 
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Small Group Instruction 

Provides small groups with similar learning 

characteristics or interests to which the teacher 

can more easily relate learning tasks and teaching styles. 



PURPOSES 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 



To evaluate ideas and 
skills 



Variation of playing roles and techniques 
Skill and physical fitness tests 
1 ournaments 



To clarify content and 
understandings 



To share experiences 



To receive specific help 
in learning 

To assume leadership 
roles 



Discussion interaction between teachers and stu- 
dents 

Rules, strategy, techniques practice and analysis 

Appreciation of skill and strategy 
Team membership 

Teacher diagnosis and assistance in the learning 
process 

Utilization of captains, officials, and leaders 
Student follow-through on assigned tasks 



OPERATIONAL 

CONSIDERATIONS. 1. The size of the group should be small enough 
to allow adequate student and student-teacher interaction. 

2. Group size should be dependent upon the nature of the learners 
and the task to be accomplished* 

3. Groups should be equated for effective competition. 

4. Time devoted to small group instruction should be commensurate 
with the attention span of the group and nature of the subject matter. 




Contribytes to self-motivation 



Learnt process to carry on motor 
learning in post school years 



evaluation. 



learning. 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY 

ADVANTAGES. 1. This instills appreciation for, and interest in, self- 

2. It develops self-motivation. 

3. It assists students in accepting the responsibility for their own 



4. It helps to improve research techniques. 

5. It provides the process and skills to carry on motor learning in post 

school life. 



PURPOSES SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

To develop skill and Independent practice of sport, dance, recreational, 

physical fitness or physical fitness activities 

To assimilate theory Academic research into desired units 

To reinforce learning Skill practice, analysis and correction of movement 

errors 
Self-evaluation 
Attitude development 

To broaden awareness Movement exploration tasks 

and understanding of 
human movement 



OPERATIONAL 

CONSIDERATIONS. 1. Time allotments are dependent upon the dif- 
ficulty of the task, the ability of the student, and facilities needed for the inde-* 
pendent study project. The more motivated and able students are capable of long- 
er and more complex units. 

2. Facilities such as the resource learning laboratory, gymnasium, and 
playing fields should be available for independent study. Also, community re- 
sources such as bowling alleys, golf courses, and ski slopes should not be over- 
looked. 

3. The student undertaking an independent study project often signs 
a contract which outlines the process of study, objectives, desired outcomes, time 
involved, and evaluation techniques. 

RESOURCES. Resource materials may include books, learning activity 
packages (programmed learning materials), resource personnel, and audio-visual 
aids (8mm cartridge films, movies, slides, loop films, pictures, videotape recorders 
and transparencies). 
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TEACHER'S RESPONSIBILITIES. (Projects should evolve out of the student's inter- 
est and inquiry desires.) It is the teacher's responsibility to: 

1. Identify learning sequences or structures of activity appropriate for 
the student's age and ability 

2. Provide resource material 

3. Provide for safety in participation 

4. Establish liaison between community and school if community 
facilities are to be used 

5. Construct goals and objectives with paraprofesslonals if such sup- 
portive staff are to be utilized 

6. Be available for student conferences on a regular and frequent 

basis 

7. Establish communications with students' homes concerning goals 
and desired outcomes if the projects are to be carried on outside the school's 
facilities and/or immediate supervision. 

STUDENTS RESPONSIBILITIES. It Is the student's responsibility to: 

1. Confer with the teacher at regular and frequent intervals 

2. Proportion time for regular and sequential practice 

3. Follow instructions agreed upon in the contract for sequence, dura- 
tion of activity, safety factors, and evaluation. 



OPEN LABORATORY PRACTICE 

ADVANTAGES. 1. Open laboratory practice allows students to prac- 
tice skills or to participate in dual or small team activities beyond the structured 
learning experiences. 

2.. It allows a time for students to receive individual help beyond 
what can be offered in the group situation. 

3. It supplements learning opportunities. 

SUGGESTED 

ACTIVITIES. 1. Additional learning projects designed to enrich the 
learning process should be used. 

2. Informal practice or recreational opportunities should be available 
at various times. 



OPERATIONAL 

CONSIDERATIONS. 1. Certain stations should be set aside at given 
periods so that students can come to the gymnasium during their free, inde- 
pendent, or unstructured learning time. 
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2. Attendance in open laboratory periods should be voluntary and 
need not be on a regular basis. 

3. The student should identify the activity in which he desires to 

engage. 

4. If a number of students wish to engage in a variety of activities in 
one station, provisions must be made to provide maximum safety and supervision 
and a minimum of confusion. 

5. Assistance should be available to the student should he desire it. 

6. Controls on the use of equipment, its distribution, and collection 
must be arranged. 

7. Occasional free play opportunities can be provided for the enjoy- 
ment of the activities. 

8. This period should not be viewed as an extra practice period for 
varsity athletes. All students should have an equal opportunity to utilize this labo- 
ratory experience. 

EXAMPLES OF SCHEDULING 

CROUPS FOR INSTRUCTION. Figure 4 (page 24) shows some basic 
criteria that can be used in establishing time allotments for learning groups. Each 
group has an equal amount of time for physical education, but the allotment of it, 
and the types of instruction each group would receive, depend upon the students' 
age, maturity, ability, motivation, and interest. All groups would have the four 
types of instruction; however, the amount of time spent in each type could vary 
according to the needs of each group. Each phase of instruction can accommodate 
physical as well as verbal presentations or interactions. 

Using the same student's schedule which is represented in Figure 2 
(page 13) Figure S (page 25) suggests what the student might do in his assigned 
periods of physical education and one of his independent study periods. 



GROUPING 
STUDENTS 
FOR INSTRUCTION 

The quest for teachable groups is not new. For over a century it has taken many 
directions based on many theories and resulting in diverse practices. These have 
ranged from informal groupings within the heterogeneous classroom, to formal 
homogeneous groupings resulting in the formation of classes respecting students' 
needs and interests. 

A statement prepared by the Committee on Exercise and Physical Fit- 
ness of the American Medical Association indicates the reasons for classification 
of students for physical education as: 
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1. To safeguard the health of the participant 

2. To group pupils for effective learning 

3. To equalize competitive conditions 

4. To facilitate progress «5nd achievement^ 
It should be recognized that: 

1. Environments are structured on specific, but flexible numbers. 

2. Interaction between teachers and students can influence learning. 

3. Pupils have individual styles of learning. 

4. Groupings can respect special purposes of instruction. 

Placing children into specific operating bodies can improve the learn- 
ing environment, but can be a complex process. 



Group 


No. of 
20 min. 
mods. 


M 


T 


w 


Th 


F 


A 


1 
2 
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Large- 
Group 


Dress 
(10 min.) 
40 min. 
Small Gr. 
Dress 


Dress 

40 min 
Small Gr. 
Dress 


Dress 

40 mm. 
Smail Gr 
Dress 


Dress 
40 min. 
Indep 
Study 
Dress 









1 


Large- 
Group 


Dress 
(10 min.) 


Dress 


Dress 
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2 




60 min. 


60 mm. 


60 min. 
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Small- 


Indep. 


Free 










3 




Group 
Dress 


Group 
Dress 


Study 
Dress 






4 




(10 mm ) 















Dress 










1 




(10 mm.) 


Dress 


Dress 








Large- 


60 min 


60 mm. 


60 mm. 




C 


2 


Group 


SmalU 


Indep. 


Indep 










Group 


Study 


Study 


Free 




3 




Dress 
(10 min.) 


Dress 


Dress 






4 













Figure 4. DIFFERENTIATED TIME ALLOTMENTS FOR VARIOUS GROUPS 



Group A = Freshmen or beginning students 
Group B « Sophomores or average abiiity students 
GroupC = Juniors and seniors or r'ihiyskiiied students 

Students can supplement the assig- r^hysical education periods with addHionai practice during 
their unstructured time. 



6 "Classification oi Students for Physical Education/' fOHPER 38 (Feb. 1967), pp 16-18. 
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Time 




T 




Th 


F 


8:00 
8:30 
900 
9:30 
10:00 
10:30 












11:00 
11:30 


Small group 
skill tests, 
instruction, 
play 


12:00 












12:30 








Indep. Study 
Work on 
Tennis 
Serve 




1:00 


Large-Gr. 
Tennis 
demon, film. 
Condilion- 
in actlv. 


1:30 
2:00 




Small group 
instruction. 
Tournaments 
conditioning 


2:30 
3:00 




Small group 
instruction, 
Tennis drill 





Figure 5. A SAMPLE STUDENT PHYStCAL EDUCATION ACTIVITY SCHEDULE 
UNDER A 30 MINUTE MODULAR SCHEDULE 



METHODS OF GROUPING 

IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Assignment of students to groups for 
learning purposes should be flexible. One phase of learning may be facilitated in 
one group environment, while another learning task may be learned more ef- 
ficiently in another group, based on a different criterion. A list of grouping cri- 
teria could be as extensive as a list of learning goals. Once the teacher has identi- 
fied the elements of commonality which would facilitate the learning process, 
group assignments can be made. 

The following grouping criteria are offered as possible ways of identi- 
fying similarities among students which may facilitate the learning process. Each is 
only an administrative means to individualize instruction within a class or between 
classes. Each grouping has implications for the style of teaching employed and the 
design of the learning program. 

Most common among grouping practices is the assignment of students 
to classes according to their grade in school. 

GRADE LEVEL GROUPINGS. This type can be effective if the students are helped 
to learn the subject matter each year so a great diversity in achievement does not 
occur. General age characteristics are usually similar within each grade level. This 
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can allow for sequence and continuity in curricular offerings. The following 
methods of grouping can occur within the grade level grouping arrangement, or 
be independent of grade placement. 

ANTHROPOMETRIC'CHRONOLOGICAL GROUPINGS. Height, age, and weight 
exponent systems can be useful in junior and senior high schools in establishing 
an anthropometric-chronological group. In some cases this is done within an age 
or grade range, while at other times it may stretch across grade or age lines. 

SOCIAL GROUPINGS. Coeducational classes can accommodate specific student 
needs. At other times, groupings based on sex might be more appropriate. Friend- 
ship groupings might lessen personal conflicts within a learning group. 

ABILITY GROUPINGS. These can be arranged using a variety of measures. Motor 
ability tests can be used to form ability groups for certain types of activities. Ability 
groups can also be formed by a track system whereby a student would be evalu- 
ated in various areas and then placed in a vertical or horizontal track of activities 
designed to accommodate his level of ability. As the student improves in ability 
areas, he could finish one level of performance and move to another. 

INTEREST GROUPINGS. The student can be placed in an activity in which he has 
expressed a specific interest. Election of activities can help to increase motivation 
for learning the specific aaivity. 

ACHIEVEMENT GROUPINGS. Skill tests and previous experience can establish a 
basis for grouping. Interest is growing in developing specific behavioral objectives 
that can be used as tools to measure psychomotor performance. When a student's 
performance is measured against a continuum of skills in an area, a performance 
grid can be created and the student placed in a specific group according to his 
achievement. 

PHYSICAL CAPACITY GROUhNCS. Groupings based on physical limitations are 
beneficial for those with reduced capacity due to physical ailments and/or handi- 
caps. Within the range of physiological normalcy, students differ in their tollsf a^^ce 
for activity. Some students exhibit a greatef-vital-cdpacit^^han do others. Group- 
ing students according to physical capacity could faCilftate differentiating needs 
for duration and type of activity. 

TEMPERAMENT GROUPINGS. The variance in innate styles of temperament can 
be respected. Some students respond more favorably to vigorous activity and 
teaching styles that accommodate a fast pace. Students who innately move slowly 
can become frustrated when required to move at a constant vigorous pace of 
activity. The duration of activity and inaaivity, and the pace of the learning pro- 
gram should be congruent with the temperamentally determined activity pattern. 
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LEARNING CHARACTERISTIC GROUPINGS. Some students may learn more ef- 
fectively by visual stimuli, others by kinesiologlcal or cognitive stimulation. Those 
with motor learning problems could be placed in remedial classes. Students whose 
motor aptitude is highly developed could profit from being in groups where pre- 
sentation methods and subject matter content could move them rapidly to high 
levels of skill. 



NONGRADED SCHOOL 

PATTERN OF GROUPING. The most flexibility in grouping is occur- 
ring in the nongraded school. This allows for maximum individualization of in- 
structional opportunities for each student. These schools take as their funda- 
mental thesis the need for continuity in individual pupil progress. Each student 
operates within an age level range and can proceed through school at his own 
rate. Within each age level, great variations In needs and abilities will occur., With- 
out grade labels, learning can be structured in a vertical, dynamic fashion for each 
student from entrance in school to graduation. 

The nongraded school diagnoses each student initially on the basis of 
terminal behavioral objectives in major areas of movement. Also, the affective 
area is evaluated for each student. After a careful study of the diagnostic results, 
the teachers prescribe the learning program for each student. Croups are formed 
not only for the student's subject matter mastery, but also for his social and emo- 
tional growth. The student begins to study a continuum of skills deemed appro- 
priate for his specific learning group. Usually, a student is assigned to seveial dif- 
ferent groups and to several teachers. 

The students are generally Involved in units of study which may last 
several weeks. Some students may progress through a unit more rapidly than 
others. In this Cdse, those who succeed in completing the learning tasks could 
move to another group for work in a different area of need. Those who experi- 
ence difficulty in mastering one task may remain with it longer or leave that area 
of study and return to it at another time. The educational pattern is readjusted as 
the need occurs. 

Behavioral objectives, and specific evaluative criteria, can be used to 
mark the student's progress in several areas of motor performance. These areas 
were defined by the University Laboratory School in Los Angeles, California, as 
locomotion, body coordination, sensory-motor, balance, eye-hand skills, eye-foot 
skills, and rhyth m or dance. 

Examples of terminal behavioral objectives used by the University 
Laboratory School for eleven and twelve-year-olds In the area of balance could in- 
clude the ability to walk in a variety of ways on a two inch balance beam, perform 
a 360 and a 180 degree turn successfully on the beam, perform these skills while 
the beam is inclined 3 feet; and on stilts, walk 50 yards in V/i minutes. A roller 
skating unit could have the ability to skate backwards for 50 feet in less than 12 
seconds as a terminal objective for the middle elementary school student. 

A developmental hierarchy of behavioral objectives could be Illus- 
trated in the following manner. For children three to six years of age, who are 
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tested during their fifth or sixth year, a continuum of objectives ranging from a 
low level to a minimal level, to a high level could be as illustrated below. 



AREA OF VISUAL TRACKING^ 



Level 


Behavioral Obiective 


Low 


Can stop a moving 8" ball thai is rolled toward him 


Minimal 


Can calch an 8 " ball thrown on one bounce from a distance of 1 5 feet 


High 


Can calch an 8" ball when thrown from a distance of 15 feet with no bounce 


AREA OF BALANCE^ 


Level 


Behavioral Obtective 


Low 


Can balance on one foot of own choice for a count of 10 


Minimal 


Can stand on a balance board with a 4" x 4" base on one foot for a count of 5 


High 


Can walk forward on a 2" balance beam 12 feel long without falling off 



As students are tested, they may be placed in groups where attention 
can be paid to their level of accomplishment. At some times they may be in a high 
group for one skill and in a low group for another skill. 

Each area of study must be carefully structured, both vertically and 
horizontally, to allow for progress. The steps between terminal behavioral objec- 
tives should be attainable so successful feedback can be felt by the child to assure 
continued interest. If the steps are too large, and progression to the next level is 
slow, the child will experience frustration and turn away from the task. 

ADVANTAGES OF NONGRADED LEARNING PATTERNS, The advantages of a 
nongraded program can be numerous if the program is well planned. 

1. A student may work at three or four levels in several subjects, or 
areas within a subject. 



70cvcloped and used by the University laboratory School, tos Angeles, California 
8 /bid 
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Children with similar abilities can work toward similar objectives, thus 
peer stimulation and social interaction can contribute to the total development 
of the child. With grouping based on ability and achievement, children of varying 
ages can work side by side. Thus, in some cases an opportunity is present for peer 
teaching. Rarely will a child be at the same level of accomplishment in all areas of 
study, and even within an area of study, divergent progress can be noted. 

2. Content areas are viewed as appropriate over a long period of 

time. 

If progress toward the next goal is slow, the child could remain with 
the task, or if readiness is detering the learning process, he may return to the sub- 
ject matter later on. There is no compulsion to move on with the class and miss a 
portion of the foundation skills. The pressure of "keeping up with the class" is re- 
duced so each step in the learning process can be mastered without the stigma of 
failing to do so by a certain time. 

3. A student's progress is determined by comparing his accomplish- 
ment to his ability. 

Evaluation for each child is done on a unit basis whereby the teacher 
pretests and posttests the children on observable behavior assessing accomplish- 
ment and progress toward the specific behavioral objective being taught. The 
child is, therefore, assessed according to his own progress rather than the progress 
and accomplishments of other students. 

4. The more gifted student can move ahead without detriment to 
the slower student. 

Those children who can quickly accomplish their behavioral objec- 
tives begin (he next set of objectives. Rather than setting the learning pace to ac- 
commodate the average child, the gifted can relate to the subject matter at their 
own pace. 

5. There is flexibility in the movement of children from one level to 

another. 

The pace of progress may be in spurts. Thus the child may move from 
one level group to another. This mobility may be to more advanced groups or to 
less advanced ones as the child's progress dictates. If a child can not progress 
properly in his assigned group, he can be placed in one in which he can succeed. 

6. Economy of teaching time can be gained when a group can be 
formed in which the individual difference range has a tendency to be small. 

When attention can be paid to the specific needs of the individual, the 
learning program becomes more relevant. The teacher can direct more concen- 
trated effort on the group's common learning problems. 

7. The reporting of student progress is usually in narrative form, 
rather than a single grade. 

Since the progress of a child is viewed as multidimensional, a single 
average grade becomes inappropriate. Parent-teacher conferences allow for the 
reporting of progress in a multitude of growth areas. As the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the child are reported, the parent can assist in strengthening the home 
environment to parallel school effort. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE NONCRADED LEARNING PATTERNS. If lime and facilities 
are unavailable, a nongraded program can present problems. 

1. For appropriate placement of each student, complete diagnostic 
procedures must be undertaken. This can be time consuming if resources are 
scarce. 

2. Record keeping is a time consuming task. 

3. Evaluation of each child in written form at the conclusion of a 
unit takes more time than assessing progress with only a letter grade. 

4. Coordination planning and team teacher conferences occur 
more often than when one teacher is responsible for a unit. This places more 
demands on teacher time. 



STAFF 
UTILIZATION 

Proper staff utilization is a key to quality education. The duties and responsibili- 
ties of teachers today are more complex than those of a relatively short time ago. 
The increased number of students, the greater diversity in educational goals, 
and the growing body of knowledge necessitates a more effective staffing pattern. 
Rarely can one teacher fulfill all the needs of her students and assure maximum 
learning in her classes. 

Teachers need time in the school schedule to develop sound instruc- 
tional programs, and use the multitude of technical aids which can augment the 
learning process. Not all teachers can effectively function, nor should they need 
to function, in all the roles traditionally demanded of them. The physical educa- 
tion teacher should view himself as the diagnoser of student needs and pre- 
scriber of learning experiences. He establishes evaluation procedures and meth- 
ods which will give meaningful feedback to the student and thus be the be- 
ginning point for new learning. His effectiveness can be extended by lay person- 
nel who have been instructed in support roles which will relieve the teacher of 
the noninstructional duties, or duties of a monitoring nature. By carefully as* 
sessing the guidance roles in the learning process, and deploying staff according 
to needs and capabilities, more individualization of instruction can occur. 



PRIMARY GRADES 

STAFFING PATTERNS* There are generally four methods used in as- 
signing the responsibility of teaching physical education to the primary grades, 
with variations within each method. The one preferred by r^ost authors on the 
subject is the employment of a physical education specialist to handle virtually 
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all phases of the physical education program. The second preference is the em- 
ployment of a rotating specialist, sometimes called a curriculum associate, to as- 
sist classroom teachers by team teaching with them at least once a week, and by 
providing leadership in program development, equipment and facility planning, 
and in-service assistance. A third approach is through the exchanging of assign- 
ments, whereby one teacher will teach physical education for another teacher, 
who in turn, will instruct in another subject. A different form of this pattern, 
called "team teaching" by some, requires one teacher to learn and teach dance, 
for example, another tumbling, and a third ball skills. The extent of team 
teaching may vary from two teachers exchanging classrooms for one period to a 
pooling of all teachers into a single unified effort. This pattern may have the 
effect of fragmenting learning areas in physical education, and result in a recrea- 
tional experience instead of physical education. The fourth and least effective 
approach is the self-contained classroom where the teacher assumes x\\e com- 
plete responsibility without assistance from other teachers. This teacher must be 
well versed in the roles, functions, goals, and methods of physical education as 
well as the many other subjects he teaches. 

The advantages of the services of the physical education specialist in 
elementary school are numerous. He has knowledge of the subject matter in- 
depth, and is skilled in the methods of teaching physical education. He is cog- 
nizant of motor learning characteristics. He can see students' progress in motor 
skills over several years. In conference with other teachers, he can add an in- 
depth picture of the child in motor skill and peer play development. 

The use of the classroom teacher in the physical education instruc- 
tion program has the advantage of helping the teacher to see his students in a 
variety of dimensions-verbal, cognitive, affective, and psychomotor. The class- 
room teacher who has adequate knowledge in physical education can inter- 
weave the classroom knowledge into the gymnasium activity. The child need not 
adapt concurrently to two teachers who may have different personalities or 
teaching styles. Yet, experience in adaptation of this sort may not bedetrimental. 
The advantages of the classroom teacher teaching physical education are negated 
if this teacher has minimal professional preparation in physical education. Diag- 
nosing student needs, developing teaching and learning programs, and estab- 
lishing a curriculum require in-depth knowledge in areas such as motor devel- 
opment, physiology of exercise, analysis of motor skills, achievement standards, 
and evaluative processes. Minimal knowledge of, or lack of dedication to the 
physical and motor growth of students can be most detrimental to normal de- 
velopment of the students in the most formative years. 

Primary grade physical education is deemed crucial by most authori- 
ties in helping the child gain movement skills, develop appropriate social pat- 
terns, establish a positive self-image, and providing the foundational motor de- 
velopment for cognitive and affective growth. Adequate daily time assignments, 
and excellent teachers for the physical education program are impei-ative in the 
primary grades. A combination of the specialist and the classroom teacher may 
result in several beneficial elements. 

Physical education specialists could be rotated among schools within 
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a district. The specialist would develop the learning program, cond- t in-service 
workshops for the classroom teacher, and teach master lessons to be followed by 
the other teachers. Enough specialists must be available so their work can be of 
high quality, with time .allowed for curriculum development, establishment of 
meaningful learning and teaching programs, assessment of progress, and leader- 
ship for in-service programs. The student/teacher ratio for specialists should be 
low enough for him to know all the students in his charge in a meaningful dimen- 
sion. 



JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
OR MIDDLE SCHOOL 

STAFFIMG PATTERNS. As the student advances in age and skill, the 
advantages of the classroom teacher's role as physical educator lessen and the 
advantages of a specialist in constant Interaction with the student become more 
important. As the student matures, there is a resultant change in characteristics 
and an increased differentiation in the sex role of physical education activities. 
As a res' \ a greater need occurs for separating the roles of the male and female 
physical education teachers. In some areas of physical education study this dis- 
tinction IS not necessary. Cooperative teaching of coeducational classes re- 
mains desirable in rhythm and corecreational activities. 



SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

STAFFING PATTERNS. It is usually desirable that male and female 
physical education teachers be employed in the same ratio established for other 
subjects in the school. The place of the physical education generalist, who is 
skilled in most of the curricular offerings; and that of the spec* list, who has 
depth of knowledge in one or two areas and cursory knowledge in others, is a 
matter to be resolved by the philosophy of the school and physical education 
department. It is further affected by the number of physical education teacheiS 
the school can er'.ploy. 

In small schools where only one or two physical education teachers 
can be employed, generalists are perhaps desired. These teachers can give at 
least minimal learning opportunities to ihe entire curriculum program, and in- 
depth instruction in a few areas. Where more teachers can be employed, diffe- 
entiated teaching roles can be established. Physical education teachers would 
be hired for the unique strengths they possess, and fill out an entire team which 
could give in-depth instructional opportunities to all students. 

The physical education generalist has the advantage of seeing the 
student in a variety of activities. Learning problems inherent in one activity may 
exist for the same student in another activity. The teacher could anticipate the 
problems and provide for them early in the u*:it. The specialist, however, can see 
the student in a longitudinal fashion within the unit of study. He would have 
more knowledge of the way each student performs along a continuum of experi- 
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ence. He may be skilled in Identifying and correcting learning problems in his 
area of competency, and assisting students to higher levels of achievement. 



TEAM 

TEACHING, Team teaching occurs when two or more teachers 
share the responsib ty for an instructional unit or exchange student groups for 
particular units. Team teaching respects the best Individual characteristics of each 
teacher. These characteristics may make one teacher more suitable for a specific 
phase of development than another. 

The development of a teaching team necessitates identifying the cur- 
ricular offerings, learning tasks, and methods of presentation appropriate for var- 
ious situations. The staff would be analyzed according to its teaching strengths, 
and various roles would be identified which, collectively, would make the team 
complete. 

The team may be a permanent structure with an experienced teach- 
er with a master's degree designated as the team leader.. The team leader's role 
would be complimented by a variety of teachers with less experience working 
cooperatively, each according to his own specialties and Interests. Supplementary 
functions could be performed by paraprofessionals. 
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Figure 6. SAMPLE TEACHER SCHEDULE UNDER A MODULAR SCHEDULE 
FOR ONE WEEK WITH 30 MINUTE MODULES 
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Teaching teams could be formed for specific activities or learning 
situations. The role of team leader would be assigned to the teacher with the 
most ability in the particular activity at hanu. 

For example, Teacher A may be designated as the master teacher and 
team leader for a basketball unit because he is the best basketball teacher on the 
team. His responsibilities would be the identification of learning tasks, objec- 
tives, effective evaluation techniques, learning processes, resources, and tech- 
nical materials. Teacher A would also have the primary responsibility for direct- 
ing and teaching the students in that unit. This teacher would work cooperatively 
with the support teachers or teacher-aides, instructing them in their function 
and the necessary techniques to supplement the instruction. 

Teacher B may serve as a support member of the team, assisting 
Teacher A and providing the material necessary to prepare the room, establish 
discipline and help explain and clarify concepts and movements to the students. 
This teacher may supervise open laboratory practice or conduct small group in- 
struction in those phases of the unit at which he is most competent. Teachers A 
and B may exchange roles when the activities change. 

Figure 6 (page 33) is an example of a schedule for a teacher whose pri- 
mary responsibility is working with the student whose schedule is represented in 
Figure 2 (page 13). This teacher will have periods assigned when he is not the pri- 
mary teacher, but has a supporting role. The student should also come in contact 
with other staff members. 



PARAPROFESSiONALS. Many schools are seeking to extend teacher 
effectiveness by utilizing paraprofessionals. The paraprofessional performs a sup- 
port role with duties both inside and outside the instructional program. The addi- 
tion of a paraprofessional staff should not be viewed as a substitute for certified 
teachers. Also, student/teacher ratios must be maintained, because it is the physi- 
cal education teacher who will provide the learning experiences for the students. 

If paraprofessionals are employed and the number of physical educa- 
tion teachers is reduced, nothing is gained. Each teacher can interact effectively 
with only a limited number of students. It Is the degree of interaction which is 
crucial, if noninstructional duties are taken from the teacher only to have many 
more students placed in his charge he will still not have adequate time to get to 
know the students and help them reach acceptable physical education goals. 

In schools where paraprofessionals can be employed, the role as- 
signed to them must be commensurate with their ability and training. The physical 
education teacher must define the functions which can be performed by lay per- 
sonnel and control their performance. 

State laws and local regulations must be examined to determine what 
roles ley personnel can perform in the school. Restrictions and responsibilities 
placed on a nonteacher certified staff must be in accordance with legal liability 
regulations. Laws, plus the identification of those teaching acts which must be 
under the supervision and governance of a certified teacher would be the basis 
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for defining the extent of responsibility each paraprofessional would be allowed 
to perform. 

The following is an example of the education and duties of a differ- 
entiated staff. 



EXAMPLE OF DIFFERENTIATION OF STAFF UTILIZATION 



Personnel 


Education 


Responsibiiities 


Teacher 


B.S. or M S. Degree 
in physical educa- 
tion 


Design: Instructional programs, learn- 
ing tasks, behavioral objectives, eval- 
uative cri'.aria and process, technical 
material 

Diagnose learning problems and Jeach 
Supervise support members of the team 


Paraprofessional 
or Specialist 


Recreation degree 
Special talent or cer- 
tificate in area of 
specialty, i.e 
lifeguard 

sports professional 


Teach or assist, under the supervision of 
the teacher, certain phases of instruc- 
tion in his area of specialty 

Supervise safety and conduct of stu* 
dents 

Assist with testing 

Demonstrate skills 


Teacher-Interns 
(Employed by 
school, not 
student 
teachers) 


In process of earning 
a degree in physical 
education 


Assist with instruction 
Tutorial assistance 

Prepare materials designed by the 
teacher 


Teacher-Aides 


Special terminal in- 
struction in duties 
to be performed 


Grade papers 
Keep records 

Supervise noninstructional activity 
Prepar<) materials 
Proctor tests 
Supervise playground 
Assist with skill and physical fitness 
testing 


Clerks 
Custodians 
Equipment and 
Facility 


Special training or 
ability to perform 
duties involved in 
the job 


Work in office 
Maintenance 

Distribute and care for equipment and 
facilities 



Managers 
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AREAS OF RESEARCH 
AND MATERIALS NEEDED 
FOR FULL UTILIZATION 
OF INNOVATIVE ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS 

As patterns of organization, instruction, grouping, and staff utilization are being 
implemented, certain areas of investigation are necessary to assure proper follow- 
through. Some of these areas are: 

1. Determination of optimal lengths of time for students of differing 
ages and learning characteristics to spend in large and small group instruction, 
independent study, and laboratory practice 

2. Determination of time lengths compatible with attention span, 
fatigue factors, and motivation for each learning session 

3. Determination of ideal class sizes for the various learning groups 

and tasks 

4. Determination of facility design and the establishment of standards 
for gymnasiums, physical education learning centers, and auxiliary areas to ac- 
commodate large groups, small groups, open laboratory, and independent study 

5., Determination of procedures for identifying students' needs which 
would consume a minimum amount of time 

6. Identification of teacher presentation methods which would be 
most compatible with the various levels of ability and learning characteristics of 
the students 

7. Establishment of guidelines at the national level for duties, respon- 
sibilities, and qualifications of physical education paraprofessionals 

8. Establishment of certification qualifications for paraprofessionals 
at local and state levels 

9. Preparation of audio-visual aids to supplement the traditional ma- 
terial available 

10. Development of independent study project material such as pro- 
grammed learning packages and project designs. 



CRAIG CUNNINGHAM 



MOVEMENT 
EDUCATION 

AT THE 
UNIVERSITY 
ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL 



PURPOSE 

OF THE SCHOOL The University Elementary School Is a laboratory of 
the Department of Education at the University of California, Los Angeles. The 
primary functions of this elementary school are research, experimentation, and 
inquiry in education. Adapted to these major functions are programs of demon- 
stration, teacher education, and publication. 

As a center of inquiry, the University Elementary School has the re- 
sponsibility of exploring and evaluating promising ideas related to educational 
theory and practice. This school, therefore, provides a setting in which researchers 
may study aspects of the learning process, early childhood and elementary cur- 
riculum and instruction, school administration, teaching, supervision, counseling, 
health services, and home-school relations. 

The University Elementary School serves not only as a center for ed- 
ucational research, but aiso as a center from which its research interests, prac- 
tices, and findings are communicated and disseminated. Communication is pro- 
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moted through demonstrations, conferences, and seminars as well as through 
publications, television, films, and other appropriate media. 

As a research facility, the University Elementary School is available to 
all departments of the university. More than 20 departments are currently in- 
volved in research projects being conducted at the University Elementary School. 



NONGRADED 
EDUCATIONAL 

PROGRAM. A school maintained as a university laboratory shares with 
all schools the basic responsibility for the education of the children enrolled. It 
must provide for its pupils a learning environment and a program of activities con- 
ducive to their wholesome development as citizens of a democratic society. 
Therefore, this school gives careful consideration to the educational welfare of its 
pupils. 

At present, the University Elementary School is completely nongraded. 
Each child is placed in an instructional group on the basis of an individual diag- 
nosis. His educational activities within the group are the result of a prescription 
created specifically for him. In some groups, team teaching is being explored as a 
way of facilitating this custom-tailored learning. Other groups are examining the 
most effective ways to use supplementary staff personnel to help each teacher 
achieve this same custom-tailoring. Also under investigation is the role of the spe- 
cialist in each area, and how his work may most productively complement the 
general program. 

As the foundation of its curriculum, the school emphasizes learning 
the basis concepts and generalizations of the humanities and the sciences. Learn- 
ing how to learn and developing a zesl for learning, are very important University 
Elementary School objectives. 

SELECTION 

PROCEDURE. The selection of children for the school is made by an 
admissions committee which is chaired by the principal. A research population of 
approximately 50 to 150 is maintained at each instructional level. Each September 
about 50 nursery school children are enrolled at the three year old level. The only 
other openings occur infrequently when a child leaves. In this case a child of the 
same age and sex is admitted from an extensive waiting list. 



SELECTION 

CRITERIA. The chief policy guides in enrolling children are related 
to the major functions of the school, i.e., the promotion of research, experimenta- 
tion, and inquiry in education. It is believed that these functions are best served 
when the school, student, and parent bodies possess certain characteristics. The 
following characteristics of pupils and parents are regarded as warranting consid- 
eration for admission. 
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VARIED BACKGROUNDS. There is an effort to enroll children in the school who 
represent varied economic, social, racial, and ability backgrounds. The school 
does not seek an enrollment population with exclusive or unique characteristics. 
For example, a population of "gifted" pupils is not sought by the school. 

PERMANENCE OF RESIDENCE. Because of the expense of collecting research 
data and the necessity for continuous records for longitudinal research, prob- 
able permanence of a child's attendance is an important factor. Therefore, pref- 
erence is given to applicants who anticipate permanent residence within the pre- 
scribed geograpiiic area of the school. Occasionally, unusual circumstances 
permit the enrollment of some out-of-state pupils who will have a short-term 
residency within the school. 

SIBLINGS. It is believed to be important that children of a family attend tfie same 
elementary school. Therefore, preference is given to applicants who have brothers 
or sisters already enrolled in the school. However, because of the limited enroll- 
ment in each class, there can be no guarantee of placement for each sibling ap- 
plicant. 

PARENT PARTICIPATION. The education of the child is most effective when 
school and home cooperate in all matters of mutual concern. Consequently, the 
interest and participation of the family is viewed as being requisite to enroll- 
ment of children in the school. Parents of children in this school have the respon- 
sibility to be informed about education in general and particularly about their 
children's education at this school. Parent group meetings and conferences pro- 
\ide the means for this communication. Children's progress is reported in a par- 
ent-teacher conference two or more times a year. 

GROUPING. At present there are four major levels of instruction in 
the school. These include the age range from three to twelve years. Early child- 
hood ranges from three to six, lower elementary from five to seven, middle ele- 
mentary from eight to ten, and upper elementary from nine to twelve. Ages often 
overlap because of the maturity of some children who are able to work with older 
groups. 

The various groups attend school on a regular university calendar ba- 
sis, and dally for a six week block of time.. Planning weeks for staff personnel are 
spaced approximately every six weeks when the children are not in school attend- 
ance. Daily school time also varies, with the early childhood children attending 
school each day from 8:30 to 11:30, lower elementary from 8:30 to 1:4S, and mid- 
dle and upper elementary children from 8:30 to 2:4S. 

Children at each level of instruction have a daily scheduled physical 
education block of time which varies with the maturity of the children. Early child- 
hood pupils, working in small groups of 7 to 10 children, have 20 minutes with the 
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master teachers responsible for the direct teaching of that level. The lower and 
middle elementary level children receive 30 minutes daily, while the upper ele- 
mentary children receive 40 minutes daily. 

Keep in mind, too, that children from each level will represent a wide 
age and skill range and there are anywhere from 100 to 150 children in a physical 
education period at one time. The children are being taught during this time by 
the three to five master teachers of each team. These are the classroom teachers 
who are responsible for the teaching-learning act throughout the school day. 



PLACEMENT 

OF STUDENTS. The first three weeks of each school year are used as a 
diagnostic period when children undergo a number of specific tests which will 
indicate their present skill level. These tests are designed by the physical educa- 
tion specialist working with the individual teaching teams. Appropriate items are 
designed and selected during the first work week prior to school opening in Sep- 
tember. Each is a behavioral objective that asks the child to perform a specific act 
in a specific manner. The following examples from a middle elementary unit 
illustrate: 

1. The child will demonstrate a correct overhand throw using soft- 
ball and throwing the ball to or past a distance of 30 feet. 

2. Given a 2-inch balance beam, 12 feet in length, the child will walk 
the beam backwards in 10 seconds or less. 

3. Given a 16-foot rope, hanging vertically, the child will climb to the 
top in less than 12 seconds. 

The children are checked in seven major areas of movement, at each level using 
behavioral objectives of an appropriate level of difficulty. These seven areas are:, 
locomotor skills, eye-hand skills, eye-foot skills, body coordination skills, balance 
skills, sensory motor skills, and rhythm and dance skills. When completed, each 
child has a profile card showing his strengths and weaknesses. The child is then 
confronted with his performance so that he may be aware of the destinatiorjs set 
for him. 

Taking this information, the individual teams, along with the physical 
education specialist, group the students into appropriate learning activities. If, for 
instance, there were 125 children in the teaching team, and it was found through 
testing that 30 children were In need of balance skills, 40 were in need of eye-hand 
skills, 20 had poor laterality skills, and 35 needed folk dance, instructional groups 
would then be designed for the teaching of these areas. Members of the teaching 
team would decide which teacher would be assigned to each area. In some cases 
a new teacher or student teacher would work directly with the physical education 
specialist for a specific period of time. During this time the teacher would have a 
chance to observe the specialist working in the specific area, doing the actual 
teaching. Gradually the new teacher or student teacher would move into the 
teaching act while the specialist worked into an observing, criticizing role to help 
the team teacher become more knowledgeable. 
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Generally, teaching units last from four to six weeks. In some cases 
they are longer, depending on the unit. If a child shows thot he Is having difficulty 
he may be kept longer in a unit. Some children for example, in unlcycle riding, 
take the entire block of time just to pedal a few times. With a time extension, how- 
ever, some child might get a chance to extend his experience and become a good 
novice rider. 

After a four to six week period, children are reevaluated as to areas of 
need. This is done by referring to the profile cards. Team meetings are held again 
with all teaching team members and the physical education specialist. Children 
are again assigned units in various areas of need. In some cases, social groupings 
are checked when some children display an inability to get along with certain 
classmates. Another variable in the placement process occurs when a model is 
needed. In this case a child, or specific children, might be used within a group to 
help demonstrate skills, or to act as strong leaders. 

During the school year, each child in each team will move into weaker 
skill areas and then into areas of more strength. Team sports and major units such 
as football, basketball, softball, wrestling, track and field, swimming, and others 
are then integrated into the program as part of the seven major areas of interest 
framework. 

in addition to the regular physical education block, certain children 
who need additional help are given practice time within the week to work on skill 
improvement. This is done with the physical education specialist on a one to one 
basis, or in some cases, an older student will work with a younger student. If addi- 
tional training is needed, a remedial program in the vicinity of the school or home 
might be recommended. 



PARENT 

CONFERENCES. The parent conference is the means used to report 
progress. Usually, both parents are required to attend two, and sometimes three, 
times a year. In some cases, too, the child will be present to further communica- 
tion about his needs. The master teacher in each physical education unit uses 
certain behavioral objectives as a means of measurement. The teacher, in a parent 
conference, can let the parent know where the child is in relation to the unit ob- 
jective. He can also recommend additional practice outside of school such as ap- 
paratus work, throwing, catching, roller skating, swimming, or any other kind of 
skill. The teacher might also comment on the social behavior of the child with 
peers and with the teacher. In some cases he might suggest that the child Invite 
school peers to his home so that more play through socialization could occur. 

In addition to the regularly scheduled parent conference, any number 
of meetings may be scheduled throughout the year. Conferences may also be 
held directly with the physical education specialist. 

PARENT EDUCATION. During the start of each school year, each instructional 
team has a parent night meeting where all phases of the curriculum are explained 
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to the parents of the students in that team. In this way communication avenues 
are open and the parents have an opportunity to question the teachers about 
plans for the year. In physical education, major units of instruction are explained 
and sometimes shown via slides, videotapes, or Super 8 movies. Invitations too, are 
made at this time to encourage parents to see the curriculum in action on par- 
ent visitation days. 

Parents are also used to help build small pieces of equipment such as 
balance beams, stilts, fleece balls, and other equipment. 



STYLES 

OF TEACHING. Various styles of teaching are used in physical educa- 
tion at the University Elementary School. The continuum of teaching techniques 
from command to discovery is flexibly used. At the early childhood level a dis- 
covery style is used almost exclusively. At other levels, the use of reciprocal teach- 
ing with partners is used a great deal. In addition, task cards are used at the middle 
and upper levels, where children work independently or in small groups to ac- 
complish specific skills. 

Homework in physical education is given in written form. Examples 
might be to design an obstacle course for roller skating given an overhead view of 
the instructional area, or to design ten ways to move a basketball down the court 
using three players, or to design a one minute free exercise routine listing all 
moves. The emphasis is on the various cognitive levels of thinking to help child- 
ren understand the structure of an activity. 

SCHEDULE OF PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION SPECIALIST. An example of a typical day in the role of 
a physical education specialist might be helpful to show the varying involvements 
th roughout the teaching day. 

8:00- 8:30 - Preparation for dally teaching - Distribute audio-visual equip- 
ment, get trampoline and tumbling equipment set up, and master 
ball room open for team teachers. 

8:30- 9:15 - Tarly childhood - Rotate among three teaching stations, observing 
children, criticizing teachers, using videotape recorder, or possibly 
shoot Super 8 movies. 

'^ .30-10:00 - Middle elementary unit - Demonstrate trampoline skills with child- 
ren in gymnastics; masterteacher observes. 

10:00-10:30 - Student teacher meeting - Discuss techniques to be used on tram- 
poline. 
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10:30-11:00 - Student teachers practice on trampoline. 

11 :00-12:00 - Teach a Physical Education Activity Class for UCLA students. 



12:00-12:30 - Lunch break 



12:30- 1:00 - Lower elementary class - Work with one master teacher in rope 
jumping with his class of 30 students. Other children work with 
master teachers of team. 



1:00- 1:45 - Upper elementary - Rotate between two teaching stations to ob- 
serve the behavior of two children for parent conference. 

1:45- 2:30 - Team planning for early childhood level - Discuss sequence of 
sensory motor activities in visual motor area. 

2:30- 3:15 - Meet with master teacher from lower elementary level to discuss 
the lesson taught that day. 

3:15- 4:00 - Meet with student teachers to view past videotapes of their in- 
struction. 



Physical education at the University Elementary School will continue 
to strive toward new horizons; for it is only through a continued inquiry that pro- 
gress can be made for all involved in the teaching-learning act. 



DELORESM. CURTIS 



BRINGING 
ABOUT CHANGE IN 
ORGANIZATIONAL 
PATTERNS IN 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 



The University Elementary School of the University of Hawaii is always looking for 
ways to more effectively fulfill its function as a research department of the College 
of Education. In 1965-66, the faculty began studying organizational patterns that 
use teaching positions more efficiently while better serving the needs of the 
children enrolled in grades one through six. 



BACKGROUND. The University laboratory School is located on the 
Manoa cannpus cf the University of Hawaii in Honolulu. The approximately 600 
pupils, ranging from 3 to 18 years of age, typify the racial mixture of the state and 
are reasonably representative of the variations in socio-economic status, par- 
ticularly in younger age groups. In recent years, the incoming student population 
has been selected on the basis of the school's specific curriculunn evaluation and 
development project needs. 
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INITIAL GROUPING EXPERIMENTS. The first organizational change was made in 
the fall of 1966. Nine classroom teachers were assigned groups of children of one 
grade level, or a combination of two grades that were homogeneous in terms of 
language, arts, and mathematics achievement. Specialists In four subjects, art, 
Japanese, music, and physical education, taught the children as they were 
grouped for the classroom: grades one and t*.vo, two, two and three, three and 
four, four and five, five, five and six. 

Dissatisfied with the restrictions of small groups and the children's 
varied abilities in different subjects, the teachers grouped the children in grades 
one to four according to five levels of reading ability for the second semester.. 
Then each of the six classroom teachers declared his subject of specialization: 
language, literature, mathematics, science, or social studies. The Japanese lan- 
guage specialist instructed the children during the language arts blocks of time. 
For art, music, social studies, and physical education instruction, the children were 
regrouped primarily according to their abilities in music and physical education, 
as mutually determined by the specialists in these two areas. Due to the reluctance 
of classroom teachers to regroup completely, three teachers of grades five and six 
planned their own intragrouping and cooperative teaching. Consequently, the 
specialist teachers maintained the grade level grouping arrangement for the 
older children. Children in grades one through six received the same amount of 
physical education instruction, 30 minutes four times a week, all year. Class size 
averaged 25 pupils (see Figure 1). 
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Figure 1. GRADE LEVEL DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ACCORDING TO READING ABILITY 
FOR CLASSROOM AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTION, SPRING SEMES- 
TER, 1«$7. 
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K'12 FACULTIES. In the 1967-68 school year the University Pre-School, the Uni- 
versity Elementary School, and the University High School were reorganized into a 
single unit, the University Laboratory School. This is a division of the Hawaii Cur- 
riculum Center, a joint agency of the Hawaii State Department of Education and 
the University of Hawaii. As a part of the reorganization and emphasis on curric- 
ulum evaluation and development function, the teachers were assigned in K-12 
faculties according to disciplines, each with a chairman appointed by the director 
of the school. The preschool teachers and pupils were grouped separately, as 
they were involved in other research. 

The advent of the K-12 discipline faculties in 1967-68 allowed better 
vertical articulation of curriculum. For horizontal articulation of instruction and 
teacher-pupil matters, the students in grades K-6 were grouped in three teams 
determined by language arts achievement. Team I included children in kinder- 
garten, first, second, and third grades; Team II, second, third, and fourth grades; 
and Team III, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. Each team had three ungraded sub- 
groups. Teachers of all disciplines functions as an administrative group concerned 
with the welfare of the children constituting each team. One teacher served as 
team leader for each team, and regular meetings were held to discuss the con- 
duct of affairs pertinent to the functioning of each team. 

For music and physical education instruction, children within each 
team were regrouped for back-to-back periods by the music and physical educa- 
tion specialists. Physical education classes met for 30 minutes, four days a week, in 
all three teams. 



MODULAR SCHEDULING 

AND FLEXIBLE GROUPING* University Laboratory School's ele- 
mentary level continues to be mo^t organ: litionally malleable. Each year one finds 
new schedules and new groupings being tried. However, from the viewpoint of 
physical education instruction, the most satisfactory pattern •vas in effect in 1968- 
69, when efforts were made to group children for physical education instead of 
for, or in combination with, some other subject area. The three team arrange- 
n^ent continued, however, with the addition of modular scheduling for kinder- 
garten through grade twelve, a greater degree of flexibility in the grouping of ele- 
mentary children was possible. During the previous spring, members of each dis- 
cipline faculty were asked to classify children according to their abilities and 
achievements in the subject area, and the team teachers were asked to classify 
children accordi/g to social and emotional maturity. Grade level classifications 
were put aside except for one or two disciplines in which the curriculum evalua- 
tion projects required grouping by grade level. 

INDIVIDUAL SCHEDULING. The combination of classifications for each child was 
the basis for determining his individual schedule. The schedule of courses in each 
discipline was developed to best suit the majority of childr^ . Of course every 
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child was not placed according to his achievement In every discipline, but the 
number of misplacements was minimal. (To appreciate the intricacy of this pro- 
cess, keep in mind that at the same time there were plans made to share the 
faculty and facilities of the entire K-12 complex.) The language arts teachers, or 
English faculty as it Is now known, served as home base for the children. These 
teachers supervised independent study and juggled children constantly. With the 
aid of color-coded schedules posted prominently, even the youngest children 
were generally able to follow an irregular pattern of classes. The less responsible 
children needed monitoring by the teachers to get them to classes on time, and a 
few wiley ones, including second graders, took advantage of the initial confusion 
to skip class and play surreptitiously. Throughout the year, as teachers' judgments 
about children's capabilities in given levels changed, their schedules were shifted 
by mutual agreement among the teachers of the various disciplines involved. This 
typified the cooperation of the teachers on each team. Because of the hand- 
tailoring of the schedule of courses for K-12, It was not possible to Interchange any 
courses; so the overall schedule was not flexible. 



IMPLEMENTATION 

FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION. What did this system mean for physical 
education in particular? First of all, a general statement of broad objectives for 
each of the six levels was developed. Based upon a thorough record-keeping 
procedure and intimate knowledge of all the children from previous years, the 
physical education teacher ranked each child and designated which levels of 
physical education were appropriate. During the summer, by working with the ad- 
ministrative assistants v^ho were programming Individual schedules, the Instructor 
could recommend adjustments in the children's groupings. 

!n the first year, children in Level I physical education were subdivid- 
ed according to kindergarten (16 children), first grade (19), and second and third 
grade (25 children), who had not had any previous physical education instruc- 
tion. Children in Level II were second graders who were more advanced in 
achievement and third graders who had not had any previous instruction but 
evidenced greater ability (27 children). Children in these two levels were from 
Teams I and 11. These four classes met daily for twenty nr>inutes each. But for these 
young children to move from class to class almost a block away with no passing 
time between classes, 20 minutes was not sufficient time for instruction (see 
Figure 2 on page 48). 

Level III pupils were subdivided into two groups-one of average 
third graders and low fourth graders, who were fairly honnogeneous In achieve- 
ment (27 children) and the other was composed of average fourth graders and ad- 
vanced third graders (22 children). However, one advanced second grade boy in 
the first group was still below his capabilities. Level IV was a mixture of one tal- 
ented third grade boy, strong average fourth graders, and a few low-skilled fifth 
graders (24 children). These children were from Teams 11 and III. Their classes met 
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Figure 2 GRADE LEVEL DiSTRiBUTiON OF PUPILS ACCORDING TO MOTOR ABILITY 
FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTION* 1968-69. 



for 40 minutes three times a week. A similar time allotment was followed for 
children in Levels V and VI, who were all from Team III. Level V included two sec- 
tions, each with one skillful fourth grader, average fifth graders, and less skillful 
or immature sixth graders (21 and 27 children). Level VI included the more skillful 
fifth and sixth graders (26 children) with some who could have functioned capably 
In the seventh grade except for the traditional barrier between sixth and seventh 
grades. 

ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES. Children participating in this novel or- 
ganizational pattern seemed to adjust readily enough but the teachers had more 
difficulty, possibly because several new people were introducing radical changes 
for which they had not prepared. Teachers were more comfortable by the second 
semester as familiarity with the schedLle and experience increased. For the few 
children lacking self-direction, this pattern was not helpful, and a self-contained 
classroom was considered a more appropriate learning environment. 

Several adjustments in organization and program were necessary as 
the K-12 physical education faculty worked toward an integrated curriculum for 
the first time in 1967-68. Secondary teachers joined in teaching elementary child- 
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ren. All equipment and facilities were shared, which increased the variety avail- 
able to all and also required more cooperative planning. 

HIGH SCHOOL TUTORS. There was one highly successful innovation permitted 
by the combination of modular scheduling, independent study, and K-12 staff- 
ing—high school seniors were offered an elective course in physical education 
for elementary children which was taught by the school psychologist and the ele- 
mentary physical education specialist. The psychologist discussed learning and be- 
havior modification, and the specialist discussed the physical education program 
in weekly one hour seminars. With the advice or Team II and III teachers, children 
with behavior problems and/or low motor skills were identified. Each senior was 
scheduled to meet with a very small group of these elementary children for one 
or two modules (20 to 40 minutes) during their independent study time each week. 
Personalized efforts with individual children resulted in noticeable gains for the 
youngsters as well as satisfaction and experience for the senior students. 



RECOMMENDATIONS. From the perspective of a five year involve- 
ment in scheduling and grouping, two key guidelines seem especially Important 
to offer those who would profit from our experience. First, it takes time — to clarify 
objectives, develop organizational Ideas, try organizational schemes, evaluate, and 
change teachers' behavior patterns. Second, it is the process rather than the pat- 
tern which should be adopted. The University Laboratory School organizational 
patterns were tailor-made to particular situations and have been modified accord- 
ing to changing n^eds. Very likely other schools can adapt the organizational 
pattern described previously, but more profitably they should adopt the process 
of group planning, contributing input, evaluating, and modifying. This group pro- 
cess seems most effective in bringing about organizational change in a school. 



RON PETERSON 



DESIGN, 
DEDICATION, 
AND DIRECTION 



The Minnesota Vikings, the Minnesota Northstars, and outstanding high school 
athletic programs help make Bloomington, Minnesota one of the outstanding 
sports capitals of the United States. Bloomington, a suburb of Minneapolis, has a 
population of approximately 90,000. The community's interest in education is 
demonstrated by the 3 senior high schools, 4 junior high schools, and 
25elementaf\ schools. 

Each junior high school has an enrollment of approximately 1,300 to 
1700 students. The students who attend Oak Grove junior High School are pri- 
marily from upper-middle class families with some exceptions at both ends of 
the spectrum. 

PROGRAM 

RATIONALE. The prime objective is to help students learn how to 
learn and accept full responsibility for their own learning. 
More specific objectives are: 

1. To develop a continuous progress design 

2. To implement individualized instruction 

3. To help students work independently in an individualized pro- 
gram 
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4. To utilize a behavioral objeciive approach 

5 Todifferenliate s'aff 

6. To individualize evaluation. 

PROGRAM DES/CN. There are five basic parts to the program design. The first 
part of the design is called the scheduled, or regular program. This contains 
those units fartiiliar to most schools -team sports, wrestling, tumbling, gymnas- 
tics, rhythms, and so on. 

The second part of the design is called the independently sched- 
uled, or student scheduled time. This is determined by the individual schedules 
of the students themselves. Perhaps a boy or girl in the seventh grade Is tightly 
scheduled in the morning, but has time available in the afternoon to come to the 
physical education department. At this time activities such as indoor archery, 
weight lifting, tennis, indoor golf, baseball hitting, and snorkeling are offered. 

The third part of the program design is the elective program. Dur- 
ing the elective time, a student may choose from a large number of activi- 
ties. These include such things as bowling, table tennis, shuffleboard, and all the 
activities previously mentioned. 

The fourth part of the design is the adapted physical education pro- 
gram. This part of the program is for those students who have problems of a 
physical or emotional nature. A special program is developed individually for 
these students based upon their particular needs. 

The swimming program constitutes the fifth part of the program de- 
sign. Each student must take one of the seven levels of swimming instruc- 
tion offered each year. 



GROUPING AND 

SCHEDULING PATTERNS. Students at Oak Grove are grouped ac- 
cording to skill or interest in nearly every activity. This is done mainly by pre- 
testing skills. Knowledge is not pretested. Certain objectives are set tor each stu- 
dent. These objectives have been put together in what is called Raider Aids 
(learning packages) and all objectives are behaviorally designed. 

The school presently has a total student attendance of about 1,700 
stu^nts. Class sizes vary depending upon the part of the program in which the 
students are participating. An elective, I.S. (independently scheduled), swim- 
ming, or adapted activity might have anywhere from 1 to 50 students. An indi- 
vidual I.S. golf lesson may be given, or an underwater hockey elective that in- 
volves so rrr.pv players that a tournament type organization would have to be 
instituted. A regular class usually has a 22 tol student-teacher ratio. 

Seventh and eighth graders have physical education scheduled three 
times a week. One of the days is optional as to attendance and type of ac- 
tivity. Ninth graders are scheduled four days per week having the same option 
as the seventh and eighth graders. Total time in minutes per week for each class 
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is as follows: seventh grade, 225 minutes; eighth grade, 150 minutes; and ninth 
grade, 200 minutes. 

A block method of scheduling is used. There are nine blocks or 
groups of students, three blocks in each grade, with approximately 180 stu- 
dents per block. Each department schedules the block according to its own pro- 
gram. 



STAFF 

UTILIZATION. Implementation of the extensive and diversified physi- 
cal education program at Oak Grove require a sizeable staff with many talents 
and many levels of competencies. The staff includes five certified physical edu- 
cation teachers, eight half-year certified interns, one certified intern on a full 
year basis, and one paraprofessional who teaches the majority of the swim- 
ming classes. Supplementing the staff are several practice teachers from col- 
leges within the state of Minnesota. One typist is assigned to physical education 
and to two other departments. Teacher aides are available and utilized at cer- 
tain times of the year. Two resource specialists in the Main Resource Center do 
the testing and recording for the evaluation of the students. 

The Learning Disability Center in the school provides the service of 
adapting the knowledge testing for physical education. The Learning Center ad- 
ministers the tests and also evaluates the student while taking into considera- 
tion his learning disability. 

In the Resource Center many instructional materials are provided for 
each student. There are movies, video mini courses, and film loops, as well as 
ample numbers of textbooks, magazines, informative materials, taped lec- 
tures, and a dial access system. 

Scheduling !.> done through team planning for each unit. A unit coor- 
dinator is responsible for staffing the unit, writing the Raider Aid (learning pack- 
age), or altering the learning package already available.The scheduling is done 
approximately once every four or five weeks depending upon the length of the 
unit in the regularly scheduled program. 

Figure 1 (page 54) shows a scheme for differentiated staff utilization. 
The following is the designation of responsibilities of each person: 

AREA LEADER. (Responsible to the principal) 
Major Responsibilities: 

1. Instructional program design 

2. Instructional program in physical education, health, and swimming 

3. Academic cabinet 

4. Evaluation of instruction in physical education, health, and swim- 
ming 

5. Evaluation of school objectives 

6. Inservice planning 

7. Budget planning and implementation 
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illustration of Key Duties: 

1. Instructional programming 

2. Physical education instruction improvement 

a. Staff development 

b. Organizational technique design 

c. To work with teachers to accomplish objectives 

d. To develop curriculum with other area leaders 

3. Evaluation of instruction 

a. To carry on research regarding the implementation of physi- 
cal education and health programs 

b. To influence teachers' in-service development to improve 
efficiency 

c. Curriculum articulation with supervisors and team leaders 

d. Articulation of achievement from grades nine to ten 

4. Evaluation of school objectives 

a. To plan and implement the area budget 

b. To contribute evaluated data for research purposes relating 
to the total school program 

5. Liaison responsibilities 

a. Coordination of outside resources 

b. Program articulation with school specialists 

c. Supervision 

TEAM LEADERS. Health: Responsible to the principal 
Girls' Physical Education: Responsible to area leader 
Major Responsibilities: 

1. Supervision of team members 

2. Coordination of jam specialists 

3. Instructional leadership and pidnntng 

4. Budget planning for tear^ 

5. Supervision of team evaluation 

6. To accept all responsibilities of staff duties as a staff member 

STAFF. Certified Teacher: Responsible to the principal 

Certified Teacher Intern: Responsible to the area leader 
Major Responsibilities: 

1. Instruction of students 

2. Coordination with team leaders 

3. Assistance with extra-curricular activities 

4. Evaluation of individual students 

5. Communication with parents 

6. Supervision of student conduct 

7. Teacher-advisor responsibilities 

8. Evaluation of own performance 
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PARAPROFESSIONALS. Responsible to area leader 
Major Responsibilities: 

1. Supervised instructional assistance 

2. Assistance in swimming pool 

3. Clerical assistance 

4. Supervision of student conduct 

5. Preparation of learning materials 



CERTIFIED UNDERGRADUATE INTERNS. Responsible to area leader 
Major Responsibilities: 

1. Clerical assistance 

2. Record keeping 

3. Preparation of materials 

4. Supervision of student conduct in noninstructional areas 

5. Individual tutorial assistance 

6. Observation 



STUDENT TEACHER. Responsible to area leader 
Major Responsibilities: 

1.. Observation of learning activities 

2. Supervised clinical teaching experience 

3. To assist supervising teacher 

4. Preparation of teaching materials 

5. Individual tutorial assistance 

6. Extracurricular activities as assigned 
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Figure 1. OAK QROVE JUNIOR HIQH SCHOOL STAFF ORGANIZATION FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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EVALUATION. Evaluation became a difficult problem to solve with 
so much diversity in the learning program. To evaluate, there must be an effi- 
cient record keeping procedure. To accomplish this objective a cardex record- 
ing system was devised. This system is used for recording scores, and later for 
evaluation purposes. On the cardex card is recorded the student's test results 
both in skills and knowledge. Also, the swimming levels are recorded along 
with predictions of what each student should accomplish. 



SUMMARY* The followmg twelve statements generally describe the 
achievements to date: 

1. Both skill and written objective- are stated behaviorally. Indi- 
vidual progress relating to the peer group, as well as the student's own ability 
to learn, is taken into consideration at evaluation time when class and indi- 
vidual achievement are evaluated. 

2. Some continuous progress (nongraded) units have been devel- 
oped. (Note: Not all units are conducive to a continuous progress design at this 
time because of lack of facilities and staff.) 

3. Students take all written tests in the Main Resource Center and 
schedule these on their own time.. 

4. Film loops and videotape presentations for large and small groups 
have been developed, 

5. Dial access, accompanied by film strips, is available as an inde- 
pendent study activity in the Resource Center. 

6. ' An elective program was developed within a structured setting 
and, although structured, it was individualized. At most times 10 to 12 choices 
of activities are offered. 

7. To go along with the continuous progress design, an individ- 
ualized cardex evaluation system was instituted. 

8. The independently scheduled time was developed to allow stu- 
dents who have fre*? time in their schedule to come to the physical education 
department and take part in activities that are available. 

9. An adapted program has been Initiated and services those stu- 
dents with special needs. 

10. Performance criteria was developed as a certain level of accom- 
plishment is expected of each child, by both the child himself and the teacher. 
The performance criteria is established in each scheduled activity offered. 

11. Flexibility is provided in student scheduling which takes into 
consideration special strengths, weaknesses, and individual differences through 
the independent study program. 

12. Coeducational activities have been a very strong part of the 
physical education program, making up better than 75 percent of all activities 
offered at the seventh, eighth, and ninth grade levels. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 
OF STUDENT 
NEEDS IN 
JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 



The Burnsville School District 191 lies approximately 15 miles south of Minnea- 
polis and St. Paul, Minnesota. Burnsville is the largest of the three major com- 
munities that constitute the district, and is presently one of the fastest devel- 
oping suburbs in the metropolitan area. 

The area, steeped in Indian heritage, was first settled by Irish-Catholic 
families who farmed the land. When the district was consolidated in 1955, it was 
still basically a farming community. By September of 1956 there were two major 
school buildings. One was an elementary school in the town of Savage, end the 
other was a combination elementary-secondary building located centrally in the 
district. 

Today, District 191 has 30,000 residents, 8,000 of these being of school 
age. Educationally, the community is served by 1 public high school, 3 junior 
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high schools (1 private and 2 public), and 10 elementary -chools (1 private and 9 
public). 

Nicollet Junior High School is the newest school building. It was 
opened in the fall of 1970, with an enrollment of 1,059 students in grades seven 
through nine and a staff of 65 teachers. 

The organizational pattern developed at John Metcalf Junior High, 
the district's other junior high school, was adopted at Nicollet Junior High 
School. 



EVALUATION OF 
JOHN METCALF JUNIOR 

HIGH SCHOOL 1968-1970. Those involved in modular scheduling are 
eager to find research studies showing that ft is better than traditional sched- 
uling. However, research has been inconclusive. Similarly, the question of 
whether a 25 minute period is better than a 40 minute period cannot be an- 
swered. The variables are too numerous and too complex to assess. There being 
no means to make a penetrating analysis of the schedule, an opinionnaire was 
used which was designed to probe the feelings of students and teachers. Major 
areas of concern were : 

1. Length of time periods 

2. Frequency of class meetings, Monday through Friday -other 
patterns 

3. Duration of course (one quarter, one semester, all year, etc.) 

4. Independent study in an instructional materials center 

5. Laboratory periods 

6. Elective possibilities 

7. Minutes per day or week of instruction 

8. Student inquiry 

9. Flexibility 

10. Team teaching 

The response of students and teachers to these areas of inquiry 
guided revision of the organizational and instructional program. Their judgment 
was deemed as probably the best indication of whether or not an innovation 
was offering better learning and teaching opportunities. 

In the fall of 1968 the staff and students at Metcalf Junior High School 
in Burnsville, Minnesota, under the auspices of the State Department of Educa- 
tion began a three year experimental program. Time changes, course duration, 
and electives were the salient changes introduced. In an attempt to reas- 
sess the progress of the program, an exhaustive opinionnaire was compiled 
the first year. The evaluation for the second year was more subjective in that a 
p!an for departmental visitation was initiated to assure communication and feed- 
back. The principal spent a full week in each department visiting a variety of 
classes, talking to students and department members, and holding formal and 
informal meetings. This was followed by a department summary letter detailing 
concerns and giving credit for outstanding achievement. The contents of this 
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evaluation letter were discussed at length at a full department meeting. Finally, 
each department member met with the principal to discuss his personal evalua- 
tion and role in the department. 

The results of this program have been tremendous in that new 
avenues of communication have been opened. Positive reception and evaluation 
were expressed In the following areas: 

1 . Instruct zona / inn ova f ion 

a. Independent study commensurate with ability and maturity 

b. Exploration experiences provided in a variety of areas- i.e. ecol- 
ogy, science investigation, music, literature 

c. Introduction of new electives 

d. Written objectives (behavioral) on a team or departmental basis 

e. Utilization of learning packages 

2. Organizational improy/ements 

a. More effective grouping by teachers through blocking 

b. No formal requests for changing of course duration or time 

c. Fewer classroom discipline referrals 

d. Planning flexible days 

3. Teacher organ/zat/on 

a. Cooperative planning by teachers 

b. Requests for common planning time 

c. Greater requests for audio-visual equipment and materials 

d. Staff acceptance of free student movement 

e. Staff and student enthusiasm 

This empirical evidence, along with students' and staff's opinions and 
national educational trends, will be used as a continuing basis for the final eval- 
uation. 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

CURRICULUM STRUCTURE. The recent trend to modular flexible 
scheduling in junior high school education has taken a number of variations. At 
Nicollet Junior High School, electives were chosen as a means of flexibility. All 
the students' modules are structured so that each must select an area of interest 
for each module during the school day. Through block and team scheduling, 
course durations can be changed by instructors to accommodate specific needs. 
Cooperative planning by staff and students insures a high degree of interest in 
the elective offerings. 

The State Department of Education recommends the amount of time 
to be spent on each subject area. At Nicollet, the school day was divided into 17 
modules; it was possible to meet these recommendations and, in most areas, 
exceed them (Figures 1 and 2). Teachers were requested to define the time allot- 
ment needed in their areas and in what blocks it would be most desirable. Phys- 
ical education received its request for two modules per day for each student, 
five days a week for the entire school year. 
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SUBJECT AHEAS 



GRADE 
7 



GRADE 
8 



GRADE 
9 



TOTAL 
HOURS 



PROPOSED 
HOURS 



Fine Arts 

English 

Health 

Home Economics 
or 

Industrial Arts 

Mathematics 

Music 

Physical Education 
Science 
Social Studies 



75 
150 
25 
75 

150 
75 
125 
150 
150 



75-112 
150 
25 
75-112 

150 
0 
125 
112 
112 



Elective 
150 
25 
Elective 

150 
Elective 
125 
150 
150 



150-187 
450 
75 
150-187 

450 
75 
375 
412 
412 



90 
360 

60 
120 

360 
90 
240 
240 
360 



Figure 1. CLOCK HOURS PER YEAR 



CLASS SCHEDULE 


MODULES 


• 




1 8*53- 9:46 


1 


8.53- 


9:20 


li 9:50-10:40 


2 


9:21 - 


9:46 


III 10:44-11:34 


3 


9:50- 


10:14 


IV 11:38-12:53 


4 


10:15- 


10:40 


V 12:57- 1-47 


5 


10-44- 


11:08 


VI 1:51 . 2:41 


6 


11:09- 


11:34 


VII 2-45- 3:35 


7 


11:38- 


12:02 




8 


12:03- 


12:27 


LUNCH SCHEDULE 


9 


12:28- 


12:53 


1st 11:34-12:03 


10 


12:57- 


1:21 


2nd 12:00-12:25 


11 


1:22- 


1:47 


3rd 12:28-12:53 


12 


2:16- 


2:15 


4th 12:53-1:18 


13 


2:16- 


2:41 




14 


2:45- 


3:09 


* Additional modules subsequently were added 


15 


3:10- 


3:35 



Figure 2. TIME SCHEDULE 
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To facilitate team teaching In physical education, identical grade 
levels are scheduled in successive periods. Each period, equivalent to two mod- 
ules, accommodates a single grade level (Figure 3^ 

In ph. jcal education each grade level has a specific objective domi- 
nating the structure of its basic curriculum. Seventh graders use a broad variety 
of fundamental skills to develop coordination, timing, balance, strength, agility, 
flexibility, a .J endurance. Game situations and relays that employ running, 
jumping, throwing, swimming, and ball handling skills are stressed. Units In- 
cluded in the curriculum related to sports situations that require specific instruc- 
tion are wrestling, tumbling, gymnastics, swimming, Softball, and track r.id field. 
Rhythmic instruction, limited to the girls' program, encompasses folk dancing 
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Figure 3. 1969 - 1970 PHYSICAL EDUCATION SCHEDULE 
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and rhythmic games. "Drown proofing" is in the seventh grade curriculum as a 
water safety feature for all students. 

Units range from 5 to 15 periods. The time variance depends upon 
the versatility of the skill or sports situation being taught. 

Emphasis in the eighth grade is on competitive games and sports 
activities involving sports objects. Units are distributed seasonally with the ex- 
ception of swimming and gymnastics, which are offered intermittently through- 
out the year, and tennis, which is offered in the fall and spring. The curricu- 
lum deviates slightly from the emphasis on competitive games and sports ac- 
tivities by introducing the coeducational units of square dancing and recreational 
games. 

Seasonally, the physical education staff establishes a potential sports 
offering. This is broader than the staff or facilities can handle per season and 
must be reduced to a feasible size. In turn, this is followed by a general Intro- 
duction of one to ^wo periods' duration for each sport possibility. Students use 
this introduction in addition to personal desires and interests to select the final 
curriculum. 

Units or combinations of units usually require 20 class periods, of 
which 5 to 7 are used for general introduction to the sport. 

Ninth graders are introduced to life sports, or sports with carry-over 
appeal, to encourage students to think about sports activities as an integral part 
of their present social activities and to make them aware of lifetime fitness. 
Coeducational units reinforce these goals as the student comes to realize he is 
involved in a spons activity in a social atmosphere and one that would also have 
adult appeal. 

Cooperative planning by the staff and students has made the ninth 
grade physical education period a highlight in the students' day. Prior to class 
organization, the staff and the students together survey a possible calendar of 
physical education activities. Students relate to staff proposals according to pre- 
vious exposure, interests, and desires. Occasionally they suggest additional ac- 
tivities, and whenever possible, these are initiated into the curriculum. Stu- 
dents then elect the activity in which they will participate. At times this is within 
the same period, or during additional periods of the same day, in subsequent 
units. 

The length of the unit varies from 10 to 20 periods and a new selec- 
tion is made as each unit terminates. Greater teacher flexibility and a more abun- 
dent sampling of student electives result from the coeducational structure of the 
ninth grade curriculum. 



HEALTH CURRICULUM: 

SEVENTH TO NINTH GRADES. Twenty periods of health education 
are taught, in block form, at each grade level. Seventh graders have units on 
tobacco, alcohol, sex education, and drugs. First aid, physical fitness, social 
adjustments, and dating are units introduced in eighth grade. The ninth graders 
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do independent study in all areas of health. All forms of media, field trips, and 
outside speakers are used. 



NINTH GRADE 

ELECnVES.The following is a list of the eleciives offered: 



Coed football 
Coed basketball 
Coed wrestling 
Coed gymnastics 
Coed ice and 

field hockey 
Archery 
Gun safety 



Skeet shooting 
Fly casting 
Snowmobling 
Cross-country 

skiing 
Skating 
Bowling 
Golf 



Tennis 
Orienteering 
Broom hockey 
Curling 
Modern dance 
Scuba diving 
Lifesaving 
Social dance 



Rec. games 
Volleyball 
Outside winter 

games 
Slimnastics 

(girls) 
Circuit training 

(boys) 



FACILITIES. When the first addition was made on the high school 
building, teachers' ideas and suggestions were incorporated into the planning 
and the results were quite satisfying. Again, when the first junior high school 
was proposed, teachers were requested to submit their department's needs. Ex- 
tensive investigation and curriculum needs determined the faculty's recom- 
mendations. Therefore, the facilities were constructed around the junior high 
school program and were quite adequate. 

Facilities at Nicollet junior High School were duplicated in all re- 
spects, except for slight modifications or additions that improved the teaching 
situation and expanded the educational possibilities. 

SUMMALY. Organizational patterns in physical education are nu- 
merous and each appears to be nn»que ii structure. However, examination of 
the more successful ones exposes several si.tiilarities. 

In all instances, the school administrators recognize physical educa- 
tion as an integral part of the total educational program. They spend energy in 
constructing a schedule that will encourage innovations and flexibility in all 
areas of education. 

Consistently, student needs motivate the organization and structure 
of the physical education program and the staff solicits student participation in 
both planning and promoting the curriculum. When a curriculum i> student 
orientated, it will be subjected to more frequent modifications and changes. 

The staff must be flexible enough to adapt to student needs, interests, 
and ideas. In accord, successful programs are usually initiated and directed by 
staff members who have an interest and an investment in their profession be- 
yond their original professional training. 

Such programs have positive rapport between the men and women 
physical education teachers. Planning and working together broadens coeduca- 
tional opportunities, expands teacher resources, and creates harmonious sharing 
of equipment and facilities. 



LEE WRIGHT 



PARAPROFESSIONAL 
PROGRAM 
FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 



"Differentiated staffing" has brought new eduGitional roles to many districts 
across the country.. The educational benefits of allowing teachers more time to 
perform professional duties and the financial benefits of compensating others 
to do more routine tasks have produced the paraprofessional. This particular 
article will deal with the use of paraprofessionals in physical education at Old 
Orchard Junior High School in Skokie, Illinois. 

School District 68, Skokie, Illinois is an upper middle class commu- 
nity with about 1,400 students in its junior high school. The school organ'za- 
tion consists of three "schools/' or houses within the school, with each house 
having its own block of approximately 475 students, made up of sixth, seventh 
and eighth graders. Each student is offered physical education 40 minutes daily, 
in classes of 70 to80 students with 2 teachers and 1 paraprofessional. 

The teacher is responsible for all planning and teaching but the para^ 
professional is assigned any number of routine responsibilities. These may in- 
clude the following: 
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1. Supervising the locker room 

2. Setting up the field or gym 

3. Administering make-up tests 

4. Directing and leading calisthenics 

5. Refereeing or umpiring games 

6. Assisting with record keeping 

7.. Working with student groups on specifics requiring practice 

Recruitment for these positions began with establishing contact with 
area universities that would place graduate students in part-time positions. Ad- 
vertisements were also placed in local newspapers. Now that the program is in 
effect, a backlog of applications exists and recruitment is no longer necessary. 

Qualifications for physical education paraprofessionals include phys- 
ical fitness, knowledge of team sports, interest in students of this age, and will- 
Htgness to be trained. Preschool workshop is used as the training period, with 
frequent after-school sessions given during the year for specific duties. 

As Figure 1 shows, two professionals, along with one paraprofes- 
sional, are on duty every period. During this period, the teachers give the class 
all directions and instruction. Teachers begin and dismiss all classes. Teachers 
handle all discipline problems. Since teachers are always present and since para- 
professionals perform all duties under the specific direction of a teacher, the 
question of legal liability does not exist. The teachers assume all legal responsi- 
bility and liability. 

The advantages of such a systen^ are obvious. The teacher is able to 
give much more individual help, he can work with small groups of students on 
a particular skill, and he can easily regroup students on the basis of a particular 
interest or weakness. In short, the teacher is free from innumerable clerical and 
physical responsibilities to reach. Another system would require more profes- 
sionals (financially impossible) to give the same kind of service. 

Since Cid Orchard )unior High School also has a number of parapro- 
fessionals in other departments, parents do not see anything unusual or nega- 
tive jn this system. Parents are informed, via written communication, parent 
orientation nights, and open houses, of the large number of paraprofessionals 
employed and their usefulness in this school. As taxpayers, as well as parents, 
they are grateful that steps have been taken to provide this type of program at 
such a low cost. 
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Figttr0 f . OLD ORCHARD JUNIOR HI6H SCHOOL 
COMPLETE PHYSICAL EDUCATION SCHEDULE 
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COEDUCATIONAL 
Phi /SICAL 
EDUCATION 
CLASSES 



Presently in its sixth year of operation, Hinsdale Township High School, South, 
is located in Darien, Illinois, a new suburb souihwest of Chicago. It is a four year 
high school, grades 9 through 12, with a growing enrollment, currently about 
1,500. The physical education staff includes six men full-time instructors and four 
women full-time instructors. Most of the men instructors' assignments include 
teaching driver education. Two men are assigned teaching responsibilities in the 
swimming pool. One man directs the combined department for physical edu- 
cation, driver education, and athletics. A lead teacher is appointed in each 
section of the department: physical education for boys, physical education for 
girls, driver education, and aquatics. 

The physical education plant has eight indoor teaching stations. 
These include the pool, indoor track, vyeight lifting room, wrestling room, gym- 
nastics, balcony, auxiliary balcony, and main gymnasium which can be divided 
with an electric door. The outside facilities include three soccer fields, three 
football practice fields, an archery ranje, a golf range, two baseball dia- 
monds, and a quarter mile track with appropriate field event areas. 

Hinsdale South presently operates on a 7-period day with 50-minute 
periods. The curriculum for the freshman and sophomore students is consid- 
ered, by design, traditional in nature with emphasis upon major muscle groups 
and general cardiovascular development. These are attained through a vig- 
orous program of basically team sports and activities. As in many programs, the 
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junior and senior activities include recreational games which lend themselves 
well to becoming carry-over activities for use in leisure tinr^. 

GROUPING 

ARRANGEMENTS. This plan is carried one step further at Hinsdale 
South. The junior and senior level classes are combined and offered each of the 
seven periods of the day. The concept of combining the classes and offering the 
course each oerlod results in about 100 students per period. The boys in each 
class are assigned on the class lists to one man instructor, while the girls are as- 
signed to one woman instructor. A third swing instructor is assigned to the pool 
each period. When, for example, a freshman boys' class goes to the pool for 
swimming instruction, the freshman boys' instructor reports to the junior-senior 
program. His original class is taught swimming by the swimming teacher. By 
having three instructors to work with the 100 students per period, two objec- 
tives are accomplished. The class load is distributed among three instructors 
rather than two, and the activity offerings are increased. 

ELECTIVES. in working with the junior and senior students, it has 
been found that if they have a choice of activities, they will generally do a better 
job, cause fewer problems, and enjoy themselves more than in a rigid traditional 
class. The choice of activities is present throughout the year.. The following is a 
list of the activities generally offered each year. It should be noted that even life- 
saving and water games are offered as corecreational activities. No problems 
have resulted from this arrangement. 



Juntor-Seiilor Boys 
EJectives 



Ju..*or-Sefilor Girls 
Electives 



Junior-Senior CoRec. 
Elsctlves 



Fall 

Fiag football 

FMckerbail 

Softball 

Individual physical fitness 
Winter 

individual physical fitness 

Basketball 

Wrestling 



Spring 

Individual physical fitness 

Track 

Tennis 



Fan 

Softball 
Fiickerball 
Gym and trim 
Individual physical fitness 

Winter 

Individual physical fitness 
Recreational games 
Rhythmic gymnastics 



spring 

Individual physical fitness 

Tennis 

Track 



Fail 

Tennis 

Archery 



Winter 

Lifesaving 

Badminton 

Volleyball 

Water games 

Gymnastics 

Dance (social-folk) 

Spring 
Golf 
Billiards 
Bowling 

Outdoor rec. (camping, 
angling, hiking) 
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Since students can select their activities, physical education classes are 
socially more appealing and relevent. Students believe that their individ- 
ual needs are better met through this arrangement than through the traditional 
program. In addition to the activities described, a student may, with his instruc- 
tor's approval, enter into an independent study program of any duration super- 
vised iyy the lead teacher in physical education. To date, those electing this pro- 
gram have been concerned with individual physical fitness. The students are re- 
quired to write a list of objectives and means of attaining and measuring them. 



RONALD E. WELCH 



POWAY 
HIGH SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCAIION 
PROGRAM 



THE 

SCHOOL Poway High School, Poway, California is located in a 
rural setting. Within five miles are several large housing tracts which are largely 
responsible for the rapid growth of the high school. Grades 9-12 have doubled 
within three years (from 850 to 1,700 students) and some'estimates see the high 
school population doubling again in three years. The area has an income approx- 
imately two thousand dollars per year above the state average. 

EARLY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

PROGRAM. When Poway High School began operating under a 
modular schedule five years ago, the physical education department staff de- 
cided the curriculum should take full advantage of the opportunities offered by 
such a schedule. The curriculum was expanded to provide semester offerings in 
gymnastics, tumbling and trampoline, tennis, and wrestling, as well as in the tra- 
ditional team and individual sports. Instruction took place in conventional class 
groups and in increasingly popular laboratory sessions. A major goal was to pro- 
vide the instructor time to help students ga»n advanced skills in tho<« areas 
which might carry over into their adult years. 
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PRESENT PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

PROGRAM* The physical education program at Poway High 
School is based on the premise that students with a high degree of skill (as re- 
lating to their potential, and competing against equally skilled opponents) will 
enjoy their activity and feel a sense of personal achievement. 

The staff feels that more lasting participation comes from students 
well prepared in at least one activity, than from students who are only exposed 
to several activities. However, the staff encourages students with good physical 
ability to explore several areas and become proficient in. as many areas as 
possible. 

The staff further believes that with such heavy emphasis on skill devel- 
opment, which often fails to include vigorous exercise, that physical fitness may 
suffer It is hoped, however, that if a student can be motivated to develop his 
skills, he will attend open labs and participate in his favorite activities outside 
of school. 

The current program has four phases: first, students are enrolled in a 
small group class in a skill area of their choosing. This class meets twice each 
week for a total of 2 or IVz hours, and the emphasis is entirely instructional. 
Fifty-seven separate skill sections have been scheduled with class sizes ranging 
from 9 to 36 students, depending upon the activity. The average number of stu- 
dents to each instructor in the skill section is 29. It is believed that with this ratio, 
skills can be taught and not just presented to the student with the hope that he 
learns. 

In the second phase, each student is scheduled for a physical fitness 
laboratory, where he is regularly tested and records are kept on his progress. 
The class is 15 minutes in length, twice a week, and is attached to the skill 
section. 

The third phase of the program involves regularly scheduled com- 
petitive laboratories. On Fridays, each boy is given the opportunity to compete 
with other students of a similar skill level in a team or individual activity which 
interests him. Four blocks of time (60 minutes each) are set aside for this pro- 
gram and all physical education teachers participate. Competitiori on the usual 
after school intramural basis is not practical at Poway mainly because of the com- 
munity's rural nature. Less than 10 peicent of the 1,700 students live close 
enough to school to walk. 

The competition lab is intentionally large for two purposes. First, one 
instructor can schedule, supervise, and administer the lab (teachers help as su- 
pervisors) in a large group of 200 to 300 students. Second, making the lab ratios 
70 to 1 allows the teacher time to meet with small classes In the instructional 
phase of the program and leaves the instructor with more than the usual un- 
scheduled time. The unscheduled time is used to meet with students in open 
labs for further skill development. Second, the lab must be large to offer enough 
choice to the student and enough competition within each activity.. The competi- 
tion Ia6 gives a choice of novice or open competition in the following areas: 
tennis, badminton, volleyball, handball, touch football, and three-man basket- 
ball. After experimenting with the competition program for one year, the wom- 
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en instructors came to the conclusion that girls do not desire as much competi- 
tion as boys. For this reason, the girls are currently receiving a third day of skill 
class on Fridays. 

The open laboratory period is the fourth phase of the physical edu- 
cation program. Since teachers are scheduled to meet regular classes approxi- 
mately 15 hours a week, they have considerable time to meet with individual 
students in open laboratory sessions where skills are developed and refined 
(Figure 1 on page 72). To guide the student in the open labs, and to provide a 
basis for evaluation, Poway's staff has developed a performance curriculum for 
each activity. 

These contain a progressive list and description of the skills involved 
and a space for the instructor to evaluate the student in each of the skills. Eval- 
uation is done on an "unsatisfactory," "satisfactory," or "outstanding" basis. Not 
until a student has mastered a given skill well enough to receive at least a "satis- 
factory," is he encouraged to move on to the next progressive step. Such a sys- 
tem also provides the student with both a permanent record of his strengths and 
weaknesses and a guide to those areas requiring special concentration durinr *as 
laboratory work. The student, in effect, is then able to participate in creating his 
own plan of action. 



PROGRAMMING 

OF STUDENTS. Each student lists his first and second choices of phys- 
ical education activity. For example, a computer selects a time in the total stu- 
dent schedule when the 12 people qualified and requesting advanced tennis can 
meet and places them all in that section. Beginning tennis this past semester 
had 250 requests and the computer had much more freedom placing students in 
9 sections. Figure 2 (page 73) is an example student schedule arranged by com- 
puter. Students rarely are unable to be scheduled into their first or second 
choice; however, when the computer cannot schedule a student, the administra- 
tor hand schedules that student. The student with a conflict (his choice of classes 
do not all fit) in his schedule is permitted to miss the last module of a class, aca- 
demic or nonacademic, to make the beginning module of another class. The stu- 
dent in conflict is counseled on the fact that he is being given a special considera- 
tion to allow him to take the program he chose. Relatively few students have 
schedule conflicts. Students are permitted to take any beginning level class twice 
and need Instructor permission to go on to the intermediate or advanced level in 
that activity. Some activities have not yet generated enough student interest to 
require intermediate or advanced levels. A student is allowed to repeat the ac- 
tivity more than twice (where a higher level is not offered) if the instructor feels 
the itudent is still gaining higher skill levels. Proficiency test scores form part of 
the Instructor's decision of recommending beginning level students to go on to 
intermediate or advanced activities. Transfer students wishing advanced place- 
ment are counseled and tested to best determine the correct class level for them 
(Figure 3 on page 73). 
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Figure 2 EXAMPLE COMPUTER-PLANNED STUDENT SCHEDULE 
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Figure 3. POWAV HIGH SCHOOL BEGiNNING LEVEL BASKETBALL PROFiCIENCY TEST 



1 Make 6 consecutive free 

thfftw*; 


















2 Make 10 lay-ins alternat- 
ing hands (right, left) and 
Sides oi the court in rhythm 
in 30 fiernnrifi 


















3. Tip ball out of rebounder at 
16 inches above standing 
reach h:.ight _ 


















4. Demonstrate the following in 

1 on 0 situation. 

a Bosehne drive from 3 spot 
both left and right using a 
maximum of 2 dribbles 

b. Strong hand hook shot 
from 5 spot m accf»ptable 






























5. Demonstrate in a 1 on 1 
game of 20 points, against an 
opponent of equitable ability 
4 of the following 7 
skills: 
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a. Checkout 

b Cross-over dribble drive „ „ 

c Block shol 

d Body posil'on causing of* 

tensive charge _ . 

e Steal ball frorr dnbt-ler 

6. Demonstrate in a 3 on 3 game 
of 20 points, against nnpo- 
nents of equitable ability 
7 of the following 13 
skills' 

a. Seta pick and roll ^ 

b. Drive over a pick 

c Pass to the roller on a pick 

and roll 

d Pass to open man in free 
iance "Situation resulting in 

immediate lay-in 

e Score from a post move 

f. Rebound own shot ^ — 

g. Check out and obtain 
rebound 1 — 

h Score on offensive rebound 

i Cause charging foul 

I Beat cutter to the spot in 
post area forcing the lob 
pass 1 — 



VIDEOTAPL Physical education Instructors at Poway have made ex- 
tensive use of the videotape recorder to aid In skill development. Students 
are .ible to see themselves perform and have a basis for correcting fundamen- 
tal ertors Again, as "wiffi' athletes, it has been found that a student does not really 
know what he looks like while performing the activity. If executing a skill feels 
comfortable, the student assume<i he is executing that skill correctly when somii- 
times he has just formed a habit and Is reinforcing Improper technique. Stu- 
dents In the class using proper form can be co:'npared to those using improper 
form to show that proper form succeeds and improper form does not succeed. 



TEAM 

TEACHING. Team teaching is limited to sections f -ch as gymnastics 
where many students requesi thv^ Jass;but facilities are not available for enough 
sections. This past semester, requests far classes held in the gymnasium exceeded 
the total number of hours available during the week. Because of southern Call- 
forn'a's favorable weather, many cUsses are held outdcois. All volleyball and be- 
ginning basketball classes are held outdoors. 

J 
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PROGRAM 

INTERPRETATION. The program is Interpreted to parents through a 
student-parent handbook, occasional newspaper articles, open houses, and gen- 
eral distribution of articles. » 



FUTURE 

TRENDS. It appears obvious that a major trend in education today 
is toward modular scheduling. It appears, also, that far too few schools have 
used the modular schedule to full potential in the development of meaningful 
physical education programs. Poway High School, which has made significant 
changes In its program as a result of modular scheduling, is eager to assist other 
schools in their efforts to do the same. 



JANE AXTELL 



AN ELECTIVE 

PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 
FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL GIRLS 



We are living in a time of great cultural change. The schools and che students 
reflect the conflict brought about by these changes. High school students today 
are bewildered but concerned about the direction of their own lives and the 
ff'rection of society. They are demanding a strong voice in the total educational 
process. They are rebelling against tradition, against conventional methods of 
teaching, agrlnst subjects which to them, seen to be unrelated to today's life. 

As teachers, we must try to hein the student make his high school ex- 
periences meaningful to his concerns, to give him the opportunity and direc- 
tion to develop his self-confidence and identity. He must find value in his 
work, take pride in what he accomplishes, and be encouraged to try to improve 
his performance. Each student must be accepted as an individual, needing 
unique opportunities in order to achieve his optimum development. 

ELECTIVE 

' PROGRAM. An elective physical education program greatly increases 
the possibilities for meeting individual differences. It allows students to pursue 
those activities tkey most enjoy. It also tends to increase the student's enthu- 
siasm for participation in physical education. An elective program can be pro- 
vided with comparative ease in a large high school where there are several 
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te ching stations and an adequate staff. On the other hand, a choice can be 
given where there are only two teachers and two stations. 

GROUPING. For many years the girls' physical education program at 
Oak Park and River Forest High School has been on an elective basis. Each 
student is enrolled in a daily physical education class during his entire time at 
the high school. Girls are assigned to classes in accordance with their ability and 
choice, rather than being grouped according to their year in school. There are 
department requirements which each girl must complete within four years. 
These are: one six-week term of team sports, individual sports, posture, funda- 
mentals of sports, health, either badminton or tennis; two terms of dance; and 
four tei'ms of swimming, one each year. However, if a girl has successfully com- 
pleted the American Red Cross Lifesaving couise she need not take swimming 
during her senior year.. Beyond these requir'»ments, the program is elective. 
Moreover, a girl may elect to fulfill the requirements at any time prior to grad- 
uation. 

The girls' physical education department is very fortunate in having 
nine teaching stations and 11 staff members. This allows a variety of activities and 
gives the students a wider choice. Since the school as a whole is on a six week 
grading system, physical education activities are changed every six weeks, giving 
each girl the opportunity to take six different activities during the school year. 
She may have six different teachers during that time. The personnel of each 
class is also entirely new in each grading period. 

Any girl naw to the school, freshman or transfer student, is given an 
opportunity fo be rated on her swimming. Thus a freshman girl who is a good 
swimmer may go into intermediate swim or one of the swim classes requiring 
an even higher rating. The same thing is done in tennis. Volleyball and basket- 
ball are each offered three times during the year. These are at different skill 
levels. A girl who has had a beginning sport one year may rate high enough to 
info a class at the intermediate level the following year. This system elimi- 
nates much of the repetition of beginning techniques and allows the more 
highly skilled girl to compete with others of her own ability^. 

COURSE 

OFFERINGS. The courses offered during each six-week term of the 
year 1970-1971 are listed below: 

FIRST SEMESTER 



Utsixw9eks 
Hockey 

Tennis ^ 
Archery 

Intermediate swim 
Folk and square dance 
Fundamentals of sports 
Golf 



• 2nd six weeks 

Fundamentals of sports 

Apparatus 

Baslcetball 

Modern dance 

Beginning swim 

Volleyball 

Archery 



3rd six weeks 

Basketball 

Stunts and tumbling 

Fitness and exercise 

Intermediate swim 

Volleyball 

Badminton 

Folk and square dance 
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1st SIX weeks 

Badm nton 
Voiie/bait 
Freshman health 
Posture A 
Posture B 
Modern dance 
Lifesaving 



SECOND SEMESTER 

2nd six weeks 
Archery 

Speed-a-way softbail 
Freshman health 
Modern dance 
Synchronized swim 
Badminton 
Basketball 



3rd SIX weeks 

Track and field 
Speed-a-way softbail 
Apparatus 
Golf 

Catch-up swim 
Softball 

Fitness and exercise 



These classes are offered during each period of the day. * 

In the fall, the girls are given a list of the year's activities offered 
during each term. They may plan their year's program at this time. Each girl has 
a physical education record card. On this card is stamped the activity taken 
during each term for the four years. The rating in the activity is recorded on 
the card. A place to record the completion of a department requirement, 
such as a team or individual sport, is provided. Ooaors' notes and pertinent 
health information are copied onto the card. The physical education record 
card is in the hands of the current physical education teacher. Thus the teacher 
has a complete record of each activity the girl has completed, her skill rating in 
each, and her health record. 

Approximately 220 girls are scheduled for pliysical education each 
period. This number must be divided into seven classes, somewhat balanced 
in size. The individual sports classes are kept smaller than tSe team or group 
activities. On the first day of each six*weeks term, the 200 plus girls meet in one 
large gymnasium during the physical education period: Each girl collects her 
physical education record card from her previous tacher. The new activities to 
be offered ^re reviewed. Then the girls are allowed to choose their new ac- 
tivities with seniors having first choice, followed by juniors, sophomores, and 
freshmen. If it happens that too many girls are choosing the same activity, the 
class is ciosed as the maximum number for that activity is reached. The new 
teacher picks up the physical education record cards from the girls, informs, 
her new group where the class is to meet the following day, and tells them 
what items of equipment they will need. The second day of the term is spent 
checking equipment and assigning lockers. 

The system requires organization and much paper work, but it gives 
the feeling of starting entirely anew for both students and teachers. Each group 
seems to feel that it well worth the extra work. 

Upon the advice of their physicians, girls can be shifted from vig- 
orous activities to more restricted ones, such as archery or golf, and still remain 
in a regular physical education program. For the highly skilled girl and for some 
who are interested in the field of health and physical education^ there are two 
special leaders classes. 
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The after school program is open to alt girls. The many activities 
offered are determined by the activities of the daily program and by interest. 
Besides this open program, special groups represent the school. The two dance 
groups are Senior and Junior Orchesis which jointly present a program each 
year. The Aquatic Arts swim group, which is coeducational, also presents a 
yearly show. There are interscholastic teams in archery, badminton, golf, hockey, 
Softball, speed-a-way, swimming, tennis, and volleyball. 

There are further possibilities for enrichment of the program. Sev- 
eral senior girls are now working on their own individual study projects for 
which physical education credit will be given. The staff is x ^loring the possibil- 
ity of using a nearby ice skating rink by increasing the length of the first and 
last period classes in the day. If. this were possible, the giH^ in the class would 
probably meet only three times a week instead of five Th jme plans could be 
developed for use of a bowling alley. 

One of the strongest features of the department, in student opinion, 
is the elective program. This was indicated in an attitude questionnaire recently 
filled out by senior girls. In this time of student unrest, of young people being 
increasingly conscious of "self," perhaps ft is becoming increasingly important 
for us to pro\ ide every possible way for a student to find and express himself 
as an individual if weare tohold his interest. 



K. CASH LUCK 



INNOVATIVE 

PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
THROUGH 
ELECTIVES 



Regina High Srhool, through its modular scheduled physical education pro- 
gram, helps girls learn activities which they can usj as adults. Believing that adult 
leisure time activities are becoming more and more important, Regina High 
School's physical education staff has created a modular schedule of electives, 
six of which are off-campus courses using community recreation centers. 

Regina High School is a girls' school of 1,000 students, located in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Its faculty, administration, students, and parents are 
on the whole, flexible, supportive, and willing to try new ideas. This flexibility, 
plus me enthusiasm of the girls, are the strongest factors in developing an 
innovative program through flexible modular scheduling. 

ELECTIVES* The department began its new program in 1968 bv ex- 
panding its curriculum to include. sevQra! on-campus electives, and four 
others -horseback riding, ^olf^ boiling, a^ skiing -which use recreational fa- 
cilities throughout the Minneapolis are*. H^Bf.program has been so successful 
that next year the department plans two additional off-cam|.us courses, roller 
skctingand swimming. ' - 

When a person who lives in a large city has time for recrtsation, his 
most easily accessible outlets will be sports canter^. By providing opportunities 
for girls to participate and develop skills at such cetacrs while still in school, 
Regina hopes that the <4udents will continue these activities after their formal 
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education comes to an end, thereby enriching their lives and maintaining phys- 
ical fitness. 

Horseback riding classes, an off-campus elective. Is geared to de- 
velop skill in riding, development of horse sense, and an extensive knowledge 
of horsemanship. The riding style Is English, taught by two professional instruc- 
tors. The girls groom, saddle, and bridle their own horses. Ihe class consists of 15 
students divided int f three groups. One group rides for 45 minutes while the 
second group assists the instructor by coaching the riders, and the third is giv'^n 
instruction in care, conformation, and breeds of the horse. Every 45 minutes 
the groups rotate. In addition, the girls observe demonstrations of the Ten- 
nessee Walking Horse, the American Sadcitebred, and the Harness Horse in 
action. 

The 45 girls participating receive three hours of instruction each 
week. The f<>e is $34.00. Transportation is by car pool and each driver is given 
$2.00 per trip to help defray drivirig expenses. Next year the school's new micro- 
bus will be used. 

Basic instruction in golf is given during the freshman year. Follo.v- 
ing two classes of review in golfing skills, girls who elect golf are taken by bus 
or car to a nearby golf course where the students practice the swing, using 
several clubs, on the driving range. After a good warm-up, they move to the 
three-par course. On a very cold day, students may remain in the gym where 
they view their own swing on videotape and compare it simultaneously with 
that of a professional golf" viewed on a film loop. Other days of inclement 
weather are spent at a g^^n club's computer center where each girl is able to 
measure the yardage she achieves with each club" by stroking into a sensitized 
screen which records the force of her hit. Following this practice, a film is set on 
a screen at one of the golf facilities. As the student plays a hole, the picture 
changes, showing where her ball is on the course. The number of yards left to 
go is indicated on the screen. When she roaches the green she putts into a hole 
which is laid out in front of the screen. At the computer center, as wdl as at 
the golf course, a professional golfer gives additional tips. 

Depending on the weather, four trips are made to the golf course 
and three to the computer center. If the class is large, a bus is chartered, and if 
it Is smaller, parents drive and are given $1.50 round trip to help defray their 
expense. The fee for this course Is $11 

Bowling is an outgrowth of freshman year instruction, and the sec- 
ond year is begun by a review in the gymnasium, concentrating on spare pick- 
ups. The next seven classes are spent af local bowling lanes where instruction 
is given by the teacher and a professional bowler. The students compete in an 
interclass league. There are four classes totaling 75 students. Transportation is 
by chartered bus and the fee is $10.50. 

The 100 students who elect skiing, ski once a week for nine v^eeks, 
six times with lessons, three without. A local ski area was chosen for i;s snow 
machines which assure good skiing. Girls are placed in classes with a maximum 
of 10 girls per class, are taught at their own ability level by certified ski instruc- 
tors. The bus leaves school at 1*20 and returns by 5:30 or 7:30, whichever the 
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girls choose. Girls furnish their own equipment or rent it at the skiing area. 
Transportation is by chartered bus and skis are transported in a trailer. The fee 
for theccurse is $32.00. 

Inslojction in basic dance and exhibitional roller skating will be given 
next year by a professional skater ai d father of a Regina student who, because 
of his interest in the school, is donating his services. The first class will be at a 
roller skating rink and the following classes in the gymnasium: The rented skates 
will be transported by the sports center. This class will meet eight times and 
the fee for tlie cou rse is $4.25. ^ 

Another new addi^.ion to next year's elective program is swim- 
ming, to be taught at a new nearby Y.M.C.A. pool. The teachers will be Water 
Safety Instructors, hired by the Y.M.C.A.' The school must pay a-$100.00 prereg- 
iatration fee for each course and the fee for each girl will be $6.00. Besides basic 
swimming classes at beginning, intermediate, and advanced levels, oiher^course 
selections will be Junior and senior lifesaving, scuba diving, and a "whale" class 
which offers a different aquatic activity each class. 

The form on course selection (Figure 1) is divided into four sec- 
tions; the girl selects each section in order of preference. Within each section 
she chooses one course for each quarter. Last year each student was sched- 
uled by computer into one of these sections when her total school program 
was developed. 

This spring, scheduling for all classes in the school will not be con.- 
puterized, but the girls will schedule themselves into each section from a master 
schedule. Students will be provided with course descriptions and the above se- 
lections offered in physical education. They will then schedule themselves into 
the section they have chosen. The following day, in physical education class, 
sophomore girls will select the off-campus courses they want for the next year. 
If a student selects one of these courses, she is required to return a form, signed 
by her parents, acknowledging responsibility for Payment and parental 
good will in case of accident. 

The choice of on-campus courses is made the following fall because 
Margaret Neumann, teacher of physical education at Regina High School, found 
that many interests change ove*^ the sumriier./ The student is better satis* 
fied if she can choose the majority of her electives for her physical educa- 
tion program at the beginning of the school year.. 

Off-campus course selectl)n may be altered jrophompre year with 
parental permission. Early selection of off-campus courses is necessary for,mak- 
liig arrangements with the bus company and the sports center involved and 
for being assured a place in these classes. 

PROGRAM 

iMPLEMENTATiON. Developing this on-campus, ofT-campus cur- 
riculurr took months of preliminary planning and ^tudy. Step one was a brain^ 
storming session which resulted in several dream ^hedules that might be used 
in a flexible modular schedule, ' 
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Figure 1. COUIISE SELECTIONS 
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Progress was slow at first because the staff could not find a workable 
program that would fit its philosc.>hy.Then the ideaof electives and off-campus 
courses hit, and in a short time the new program was roughly formulated. 

The plan was discussed with the principal who agreed that it looked 
workable and gave the staff the go-ahead. First, the athletic centers were called 
and costs and facilities discussed. The hours a particular center would be needed 
were left open until scheduling was more complete. 

InstrucMon was outlined, and horseback riding and skiing instruc- 
tors were provided by the centers. Next, the bus companies were c^led and 
their rates decided. The response of every center and bus company was very 
positive and they were all willing to mold ^heir programs to Regina's needs. 
For each course, costs were tabulated and a student fee determined. 

Because the student body contains various socioeconomic back- 
grounds (the majority of students are in a lower middle income group and come 
from large families), parents were consulted about including courses v^Hich 
would have additional cost. The parents responded favorably, realistically av^are 
of the costs. In addition, the physical education department provided popular 
options opposite fee couives so that a girl need not feel deprived should she ncn 
be able to elect an off-campus course. In a survey made the following year, it 
was found that 74 percent of the girls in fee courses earned the money them- 
selves. -Therefore, it was concluded that if a girl wants a course she can earn the 
money without pressuring her family.. 

SCHEDULING. All off-campus courses were planned to meet once 
a week for 2 hours. Several of the on-campus courses were to be scheduled 
several times a week for shorter lengths of '^me. Included In this group were:, 
slimnastics-scheduled for one 40 minute ^.t>ck of time, and four 20 minute 
blocks of time each week; and archery scheduled for five 40 minute blocks.The 
latter was impossible in a school this size with the present method of sched- 
uling students. 

Although this was not possible at Reglna, the author used this idea 
and developed it by activity and ability with 100 girls at a camp in Wisconsin. For 
example, intermediate tennis was offered three times a week for 90 minutes. 
Seven- and eighc-year-old beginners benefited from going to class ev^ry day for 
30 minutesr8eginning horseback riders met more often and for shorter peri- 
ods of time than advanced riders, who met just twice a week and were then able 
to go for longer rides. The advanced class was also scheduled back to back with 
campercraft so the child could go on trips and know the necessary camping 
skills. This program was found to be very effective and the conclusion was that 
a school of smaller size may find an advantage in redistributing time allotments 
according to student ability and activities being offered on-campus. 

To formulate Regina's schedule, a preliminary list of electives was 
given to the students, with seasonal couises listed as available all quarters, so 
that a true interest tally could be obtained. The 13 most frequently selected se- 
■ quences of the four electives were then offered to sophomores. 
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Interviews have since been held with freshmen and sophomore girls 
to maintain a desirable selection of courses according to how they see their 
needs and interests. It is necessary to continually review combinations within 
any section so a girl doesn't feel pushed into courses which do not meet her 
individual needs. Students are also asked for ideas to make course content more 
effective. As a result, the girls can feel it is truly their program. 

The gym is open as a resourse center whenever there is not a class. 
There is an average turnout of 30 girls each module and girls practice skills the 
are learning in class. Regina will soon have a new film loop projector, and loops 
of skills that are difficult for the girls to learn will be shown continuously. A girl 
will then be able to view the skill as an expert performs it and then try to im- 
prove her performance of a skill while simultaneously viewing the skill from the 
film loop. 

Figure 2 (page 86) is an example of a physical education teacher's 

schedule in the program described. Both teachers' schedules must be identical 

on the sophomore level.. Resource center time is divided between the two 

teachers. , , . 

Teaching in a flexible modular schedule can be both exciting and 

demanding. Since each sophomore class of 40 to 60 girls is divided into two elec- 
tives each quarter, the teacher may teach her strengths and her stronger inter- 
ests. It is important that teachers supplement each other in abilities and inter- 
ests. The long block of time provides an additional challenge to teaching as it is 
important to be creative, varying activity in order to be interesting, and not too 
physically tiring for the student. On occasion, the two teachers in the depart- 
ment will exchange classes, should one be stronger in the particular skill being 
taught. Occasionally a student from the class or outside of the class will be asked 
to teach a skill she has developed. 



lUNIOR-SENIOR 

TEACHING PROGRAM. Next year the physical education depart- 
ment plans to begin a new junior-senior elective course on-campus which will 
be taught by students. Many girls at Regina have well developed skills in particu- 
lar activities and are excited about being able to teach. This can be seen as an- 
other dimension in providing opportunities to gym aides to further develop 
their potential and offer additional experience should they choose a phys- 
ical education major in college. The giri teaching a class a^ks for the number 
of weeks she wants for her course, writes a course description, and writes a 
teaching packet for the activity she will teach* This course will be worked 
through this year and ready to go for next year. 



INTERIM PROGRAM. A special addition to Ihe entire Regina cur- 
riculum this year is a week long interim program. Regina, realizing that relevant 
education often takes place outside the school, is planning an interim week 
of no formal class'^s. There are many different activities going on, some of which 
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may take the girls to London and Paris Several of the activities are related to the 
physical education program. The following are a few of these: . ^„ . , „ 

One group of girls is "living in" at a ndmg school. A student is 
teaching a week of gymnastics, groups are spending the week skiing, oth< rs are 
camping in the Arizona desert, while another group is roughing it in a survival 
camp in the snowy Minnesota northwoods. The outcome of their experiences 
should be educationally enriching for the whole student body. 



BENEFITS . . , 

OF PROGRAM. Margaret Neumann and the author enjoy noticeably 
less tension while teaching in this modular program because there is enough 
time to accomplish the goals. This program fits the students' needs and the 
teachers' needs, too. As a result, classes are more relaxed, creative and flexible^ 
The program is continu?"y exciting and challenging to those who live in it, and 
its instructors hope that it .,eed never fade into old-fashioned rigidity. 



ROBERT BURSON 



NONGRADED 
CURRICULUM 
AND MODULAR 
SCHEDULING 



For^some time physical educators have been aware of the hindrances encoun- 
^^■^l-J" reaching all students the basic skills necessary for present and con- 
tinued Interest in individual, dual, and team activities. Some of these posbible 
stumbling blocksare: 

(1) Too many students per class 

(2) Heterogeneous grouping 

(3) Limited weekly class time 

(4) Lack of opportunity and motivation to use acquired skills 

(5) Only a two year physical education requirement 

(6) No electlves offered 

(7) Too large a class load for physical education teachers. 

This article will examine how the nongraded curriculum and modular sched- 
uling program at Athens High School is striving to solve the above problem 
areas. 

THE 

SCHOOL The Athens City School District Is located in the beautiful 
hills of southeastern Ohio. The total population within the area served by the 
Athens City School District Is approximately 30,000 people. The makeup of the 
student body is such, that an experimental program is ideal. FeedeV schools for 
the high school provide students from schools which are both rural and urban. 
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public and parochial; experimental and traditional, and located in centc;:- of 
poverty and in centers of affluence. The present enrollment at- Athens High 
School is1;179 students. 

Athens is the home of Ohio University,, The university offers a com- 
prehensive program in secondary school education. A close relationship exists 
between the university and the schools, not only for practicing student teachers 
who are assigned to Athens High School, but also for the availability of knowl- 
edgeable resource people, and for privileges extended to the high school stu- 
dents at the university. 



NONGRADED 

PROGRAM. In the spring of 1966, with the aforementioned curricu- 
lar and schedule shortcomings in mind, the entire faculty of Athens High School 
began planning a nongraded program of instruction. This initial step was made 
possible by a Title III grant of $104,000. The feasibility study ni nongraded classes 
included the following ideas: visiting model schools < » Horida, Illinois, New 
York, and West Virginia; personal sensitivity training to provide open and func- 
tioning channels of communication; and setting limits and designing frame- 
work for a nongraded instructional program. 

Upon completion of the one year study of nongraded classes, all 
school departments voted overwhelmingly to implement this type of curriculum. 
A three year implementation funding of $513,000 was granted for May, 1967 
through May, 1970. During this three year period of implementation the staff has 
continued to design, refine, and revise the nongraded instructional program. 
This has been accomplished by program evaluation from students, faculty, 
and visiting educational research specialists. 

The nongraded curriculum at Athens High School provides that stu- 
dents are placed in learning situations according to present levels of skill achieve- 
ment and physical maturity rather than chronological age or g.aHe attainment. 
This allows provisions to be made for individual differences and interests by 
phasing students so that they may work comfortably with other students of 
similar abilities, whether freshmen or seniors. 



FACiLiTiES*The students o^ Athens High School are completing their 
third year in a new IVa million dollar comprehensive secondary school. The 
educational specifications for this building, were written with the idea of a non- 
graded instructional program becoming a reality in this new building. High- 
lights of the physical education facilities are: 

(1) A large gymnasium with divider curtains so that four teaching sta- 
tions are available 

(2) An instructional swim tank 25' by 50' 

(3) A large lobby area which provides another teaching station 

(4) A separate weight room with a universal weight machine 

(5) Locker rooms which can handle 100 students per period 
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(6) A combination athletic training and first aid room 

(7) Outside area of 50 acres including a football stadium; track, 
baseball, softball, and soccer fields; archery range; outdoor edu- 
cation pond site;ski slopes- projected tennis, basketball, volley- 
ball, rnd handball courts; and projected pitch and putt golf area 

(8) Carpeting and air conditioning in the building. 



STUDENT 

GROUPING. The criterion for phasing students is the percentile 
score achieved on the AAHPER Physical Fitness Test. Phase 1 is from 0 to the 
25th percentile. Phase 2 is from the 26th to the 40thVercentile, Phase 3 is from 
the 41st to the 70th percentile, and Phase 4 is from the 71st to the 100th percen- 
tile. Students can phase up or down at the end of a grading period if there is a 
change indicated by their performance, 

A two-year physical education cycle is required of all students. A stu- 
dent may start the cycle as a freshman, sophomore, or junior. However, once 
he starts the cycle, the student must remain within the cycle for two consecu- 
tive years. Additional elective physical education courses are available in the 
junior and senior years. The course descriptions for the required and elective 
offerings are listed below. 

REQUIRED COURSES. General physical education is offered at four phase levels. 
Phase 1 and 2 students have primary stress on basic movement skills to allow 
eventual participation in individual, dual, and team activities. A personalized ap- 
proach is used to improve the physical condition of each student. The Phase 3 
and 4 classes strive toward excellence in physical conditioning. Students wiP 
develop into skilled performers in"a variety of sports, and seek to become out- 
standing in gymnastics, dance, and a variety of recreational carry-over activities. 
All required classes meet four times a week, with three meetings of four mod- 
ules and one meeting of two modules. 

ELECTIVES. (All electives are offered to both boys and girls). Beginning and inter- 
mediate swimming, gymnastics, and advanced physical education are offered 
three times a week with each meeting four modules long. (The first three offer- 
ings are available as substitutes for one of the required courses.) The physical 
education leadership elective is offered to those students who have maintained 
a 8 average in previous physical education courses and have exhibited good 
teaching potential to aid in instructing in the general physical education 
classes. This course meets four times a week. The elective outdoor education 
class gives students desirable learning experiences which are not now included 
in most educational programs. This upper level course meets two times a week 
with each meeting five modules long. The final elective is sports appreciation 
which is geared to help students become underatanding and knowledgeable 
spectators. This course has two meetings a week of four modules eadi. 
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MODULAR SCHEDULING. The modular sc' » system at Atheps High 
School was started in 1968 and is based on di- ^ d^y into periods of time* 
called modules. The school day will commence with a 10 minute homeroom 
period followed by twenty-seven 15 minute modules and ending with a 10 
minute homeroom period. A class period may be two or more modules in 
length. Time requirements among the various subjects taught may vary con- 
siderably in respect to total class time needed each week, optimum length of 
class meetings, and frequency of meeting times (Figure 1). The modular schedule 
allows sufficient flexibility to accommodate the differences. Typically, most 
students and teachers have a different schedule each day during the week. This 
is known as a weekly cycle. Once established, the weekly cycle remains stabilized 
throughout the year. This type of schecule will allow for the scheduling of 
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Figure 1. TYPICAL ATHENS HIGH SCHOOL STUOEMT SCHEDULE 
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Students and teachers fqrhirge group instruction (50 to 350 students) and small 
group instruction (10 to 15 students). 

The modular schedule also provides for a reasonable portion of the 
students' day to be unscheduled. When not in class, he may schedule himself 
into an open lab, in either the gymnasium or swimming pool. The student can 
receive instruction or use ihis time for recreational activities. 

The teacher's unscheduled time makes him available for open lab 
supervision, conference, and planning sessions (Figure 2). The physical educa- 
tion staff is composed of two women and two men with one additional part- 
time male instructor. Ohio University student teachers and field experience 
students assist in the classes. 

Intramural programs are offered to both boys and girls on an after- 
school basis. A gymnastics club is in its second year, as is a karate club Students 
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are given an opportunity tc exhibit their acquired physical education skills in an 
annual physical education demonstration where parei*i!s and community peo- 
ple can seathe students perform, in a carnival setting, the activities taught t. .'m 
during the school year. 

ip conclusion, it is the opinion of the physical education staff at 
Athens High School that the combination of nongraded classes and modular 
scheduling has upgraded our physical education program and is reaching stu- 
dents at different skill levels. 

1. It has made small classes possible, (20 or less in the lower phases) 
where more individual attention can be given. 

2. The homogeneous grouping has given youngsters an opportunity 
to compete with those of like skill attainment., 

3. Modular scheduling ha*; made possible additional class periods 
each week. 

4. Intramurals, open lab sessions, clubs, and demonstrations have 
given students the opportunities and added incentive to use their 
learned skills. 

5. Although there is only a two year requirement, the department 
has it on a cycle basis and electives are available to make a four 
year program possible.. 

6. The school's commitment to a nongraded curriculum resulted in 
adding staff which, in effect, cut down on the individual teaching 
loads to allow more emphasis and time in teaching physical edu- 
cation; the health courses were transferred to the science de- 
partment where they are taught by a health specialist. 

While certainly not yet the "Utopia," this rirriculum and schedule 
combination appears to be giving students and teachers alike more successes and 
accomplishments than the previous conventional grade level and period type 
schedule.. 



EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr. J. Lloyd Trump 
offers this provocative article which 
places the organization of physical 
education in harmony wilh the Model 
Schools Project concept for instructional 
organization.. To understand the total 
school adjustment to this concept, the 
reader should acquaint himself with the 
article prepared by J. Lloyd Trump ^nd 
William Ceorgiades en titled "Doing 
Better with What You Have: NASSP 
Model Schools Project." The Bulletin 
54, National Association of Secondary 
School Principal^ (May 1970), pp. 106-33. 

In dealing with innovations 
in organizational patterns. Dr. Trump 
has, over the years, offered suggestions 
for how physical education can profit 
from flexible arrangements of time. He 
shared his early thoughts with physical 
educators in his article ''An Image of a 
Future Secondary School Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation Prog* am" 
printed in the Journal oi Health, Physical 
Education, RecreaitonJ2itenuac>^lS67), 
pp. 16-18. Dr.^ Trump also prepared and 
presented a program at the National 
AAHPER Convention held in Seattle, 
• Wa^ington, April, 1970. 
His view of physical education 
may not be completely congruent 
with that of all physical educators; how- 
ever, he does offer a viable organiza- 
tional pattern worthy of study. Since the 
intent of his entire publication is to 
stretch imagination and cause physical 
educators to reevaluate their programs, 
it is most appropriate that the dimensions 
of our inquiry include Dr., Trump's concepts. 
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NASSP 
MODEL SCHOOLS 
PROGRAM 
FOR HEALTH, 

PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, 
RECREATION 



Football teachers are probably the best teachers that a school has. They never 
assume that students can learn to throw a football or buck a line just by listening 
to teachers talk, reading books, memorizing facts, or successfully passing written 
tests. Also, these football teachers have no magic class size. Sometimes they 
teach 70, sometimes 10, and often 1 student at a time. They have no magic length 
of periods. They use a variety of aides to help them. They evaluate pupil prog- 
ress in performance terms. 

What i have never been able to understand is why, when a school 
gives one of these great football teachers a class in U.S. History, he forgets every- 
thing he knows about teaching and learning! 

Football teachers as well as other physical education instructors tend 
to use sound methodology in teaching. Taken as a total group, however, they 
have some hangups in the field of curriculum. They present an image of un- 
balance. 

i do not criticize physical education departn>ents for overemphasis 
on team sports. The value of sports to the school and to the individuals who 
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participate in them are well known. What is wrong is the underemphasis on 
health, fitness, and recreation! The teachers also have hangups on showers and 
uniforms. I suspect many of the students fail to exercise as they should 
because they know they cannot take a walk unless they have the approved gym 
outfit and must take a shower immediately when they finish! Also, there aie 
some teachers who are sure you cannot exercise properly if you are chewing 
gum. A girls' physical education teacher told me recently th^t she subtracts three 
percentage points from a girl's six-week grade for each time that she catches her 
chewing gum! I did not know that was a part of the curriculum! 

My suggestions for improving health, fitness, recreation (hereafter, 
HFR), and athletic prbgrams, are designed to provide more uniform excel- 
lence and consistency. So many fine features exist in the program already that 
it seems wise to take some additional steps, which will be much easier for HFR 
people to take than for their academic colleagues, who have a much longe r road 
to travel to improve their teaching and learning techniques. 

METHODOLOGY, Once a week for not more than 30 minutes, some- 
one in the HFR department should make, a motiv^ional presentation to all stu- 
dents enrolled in the school. The numbe^f of students listening in any one group 
can be as large as the department wishes; the size is irrelevant so long as every- 
one can see and hear well and the control of pupils is easy.. The presentation 
aims to show pupils (1) how more study and activity in HFR broadens the op- 
tions that pupils have available; (2) how the pupils' personal life »vilt be better; 
(3) what new hobbies are open; (4) what possible avenues of employment (career 
opportunities) are available. Teachers make many of these presentations but not 
all of them. Pupils do some; persons outside the school do others; and some- 
timesfilmsor videotapesprovide the motivation. 

Each weekly motivational presentation should be followed by a moti- 
wational discussion in which each pupil has a chance to react to the presenta- 
tion. Small groups for discussion are scheduled with 15 pupils in each group for 
30 minutes, once a week. A HFR teacher meets with the group in order to report 
to the department how pupils react to the motivational presentation. 

The rest of the pupil's program involves independent study in which 
he learns what the school wants him to know, and which attitutes to develop. 
Independent study activities occur in three kinds of placesutudy centers where 
pupils read, write, listen, view, confer, plan and take examinations; work centers 
where they practice various learning activities; and places in the community, 
the rule being that the school schedules pupils into the community whenever 
the learning resources there are superior to what the school provides. 

There are no standard-size groups for independent study. Sometimes 
pupils work alone; more often they work in groups of 2, 6, 10 or whatever num- 
ber is appropriate for the activity.. In their Independent study, the pupils cover 
both what the school requires of them all, plus what is appropriate and desir- 
able for each pupil in terms rf his own interests and capacities. Instructional 
assistants (with training in HFR) super%^ise independent study. 
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An important consideration in developing independent study pro- 
grams and curriculum is that the school recognizes the different goals that pupils 
have in independent study. 

Since pupils should spend from 60 to 80 percent of their time in a 
variety of learning activities according to each one's individual talents and Inter- 
ests, the school needs to provide numerous options to pupils, ^he background 
presentations and discussions help them to make choices, and the individ- 
ualized scheduling arrangements enable each one to spend time in various 
learning locations and strategies. 

Figure 1 (page 98) shows how these options might be developed, us- 
ing "learning about football" as one example. The circle on the upper right 
shows the study center where a pupil can read, view, listen, and write about 
football, either alone or with others. Notice the words "little" and "much." 
Some pupils want to know very little about football; ot».v#i want to learn a lot, 
so the center has a variety of materials.. 

The other circles show a variety of places to "do" football. As symbo- 
lized in the upper left, some only want to fool around with a football; any small 
space will do. The lower left shows the hobby level; those who pJay intramural, 
sometimes with their own rules. Again, no official space Is required. The lower 
right shows the need for pupils who are more serious. They are practicing for the 
school team, or preparing possibly for the semi-pro college sport, or for a voca- 
tional goal in the professional ranks. They need the regulation fields, uniforms, 
rules, and all the rest. 

The whole program of independent study is planned, supervised, and 
evaluated by the professional teacher of football. However, he has a variety of 
assistants, as indicated in the next section of this presentation. 

CURRICULUM. A basic curricular task is for the department to de- 
cide what is essential for everyone to knowHodo,.and^to be (cognitive, psycho- 
motor skills, and affective domains). These essential goals are stated separately 
from what may be desirable or enriching for each pupil. In addition, the school 
specifies requirements for pupils who have special interests and talents, e.g., 
weight lifting, football, gymnastics, ballet, and so on. The point is that every stu- 
dent can make more intelligent selections if the school's programs are better 
known to him. 

All aspects of the curriculum need to be arranged in a continuous 
progress sequence so that each pupil may proceed at his own pace. Credit is nor 
earned on the basis of how much time a papil spends on a learning aaivity, but 
rather on the basis of achieving the stated goals. 

TSe department needs to provide a series of guide sheets that state 
the goals for each learning activity and work sheets that explain what to do (with 
a variety of learning strategies) and how to evaluate achievements. A school may 
provide these guides in a variety of ways ranging from relatively simple materials 
that rnerely tell pupils what and how to learn, on through more sophisticated 
learning packages, and ultimately to computer assisted instruction. 
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At the end of each segment of the learning sequence, the instruc- 
tional assistant conducts an evaluation in order to record the pupil's progress 
and guide him to the next segment that interests him or that the school has 
determined as essential for him. 

Since the interests and talents of pupils vary, there can be no "right 
order" of segments in the learning sequence. Here again, the department needs 
to p*'ovide options for pupils. 



STAFF AND 

ROLES. The HFR staff includes professional teachers, instructional 
assistants, clerical assistants, and general aides. I recommended the riames of 
such persons as early as 14 years ago in a publication called "Images of the Fu- 
ture." We are still working today to implement those recommendations in a 
nationwide Model Schools Project sponsored by the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 

For every 35 pupils enrolled in a school, the instructional staff should 
include: one teacher, 20 hours per week of instructional assistance, 10 hours per 
week of clerical assistance and 5 hour^^ per week of general aides. The total num-. 
ber of each of the foregoing types of staff members thus becomes a multiple of 
35 divided into the total enrollment of the school. The number of HFR teachers 
generally is one-eighth 'of the total number since the staff contains nearly an 
equal number of teachers for the eight departments of the school: English Ian- 
uage arts; fine arts; foreign cultures; health-fitness-recreation; mathematics; 
practical arts; science; social studies; plus religion in parochial schools. 

Instructional assistants supervise the study areas as well as the gym- 
nasium, field house, and other areas where pupils are learning or practicing. 
These assistants are advanced college students studying to be teachers, house- 
wives with some college training in HFR, or retired teachers who may want 
to work a few hours a week. These assistants should be selected, trained, su- 
pervised, and evaluated by the department. Clerical assistants help to keep 
records, duplicate materials, and the like. General aides get out supplies, put 
them back, and perform other services where special knowledge is not required 
or training for the job is quite simple. 

The teachers typically should be scheduled with pupils approxi- 
mately one-third of the time school is in session. They provide the motivational 
presentations and sit in with the small groups to assess the quality of the presen- 
tations, correct Inaccurate pupil statements, and help pupils to grow in discus- 
sion skills and interpersonal relations. Teachers need less than 10 hours per 
week for the regularly scheduled activities. 

Teachers need approximagely 20 hours of the school week to plan 
and supervise the teaching-learning environment, confer with individual stu* 
dents who need help as well as with specially talented or advanced groups, con- 
fer with parents and school personnel^ c^evelop evaluation procedures^ and 
serve, along with other teachers, in the role of the teacher-adviser. 
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The teacher-advisor role needs to be instituted in sch th 
every pupil is known as a total human being by some teacher in ik^ ..iooI. 
The teacher-advisor is a monitor of the pupil's educational program and prog- 
ress, a function that is essential in order for each pupil to discover his particular 
talents and interests and to have an individual school schedule that is best for 
him. 



THE 

SCHEDULE. The 40 to 50 minute period is inappropriate because it is 
unnecessarily long for motivational presentations and discussions. Also, it is un- 
necessarily short for some kinds of pupil activities and sports. Neither a standard 
SCI edulenora modular schedule is adequate. 

A pupil has 22 hours a week for independent study. The amount of 
time he spends in HFR depends upon his Interests and needs. The same is true 
for all other subjects in the curriculum. So, a schedule is made for each pupil 
when he first comes to the sc^ ->l. Then, as his interests and talents change, the 
pupil and his teacher-advisoi ^ ge his schedule at any time by procedures that 
this author will send to interesu /eaders. 



EVALUATION* The HFR department is concerned with two aspects of 
evaluation. First, the school has to evolve a more comprehensive and accurate 
system than A, B, C, D, F for judging individual pupil progress. Second, the 
school needs to use more effective criteria for evaluating the quality of the total 
school program. 

Evaluating individual pupil progress has two dimensions. First, the 
school needs to appraise, record, and report what the pupil knows and c^n do at 
all stage? as he completes segments in the learning sequence in HFR. The dia- 
gram in Figure 2 illustrates how this may be accomplished 

In judging the effectiveness of the total school program, the HFR 
department needs to look at such changes as the following: How have con- 
ditions for learning improved in the school program since the last time such con- 
ditions were appraised? How have conditions for teaching and supervising Im- 
proved since the last time such conditions were appraised? How has the use of 
the "things" of education such as money, facilities, time, study areas, supplies, 
and equipment improved since the last time such conditions were appraised? 

A second part in evaluating the total school program involves speci- 
fic attention to pupil gains, teacher gains, other school personnel gains, money 
gains, facility gains, and the like. 

The kind of evaluation that we recommend here requires much more 
time than the teachers possess In a conventional school. That is, of course, one 
reason why the changes in staff as described earlier in the paper become essen- 
tial. A more sophisticated evaluation system is necessary so that the staff may 
constantly consider the results of such evaluation techniques In making fut- 
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Segments in the teaming Sequence 



Designation 


r 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


etc. 


Above Average 








X 












X 






Average 


X 


X 








# 




X 










Beiow Average 










X 

















•1 ne numbers stand for learnmg units For example. No. 1 might be "walking." No. 
56 might be some aspect of health or dnver education, etc The designations for 
the vanous numbers are listed on the reverse side of the card 

When a pupil completes a segment in the sequence, the instructional assistant marks or punches the 
card to indicate that the student has nnastered the material The quality designation (average, etc.) ts optional 



STANDARDIZED TEST SCORES 



Name of Test 


Score 


Average 


Explanation 



























The standardized test scores provide a companson of th' pupti wiin national, state, or school norms so 
that pupils, parems or others may have these data If they wish 



Special Project Evaluation 





Quality 


Best - — ► Worst 




Creativity 




(Descnbe in three phrases 


Persistence 




or sentences) 


Use of Resources 






Skill 






Etc.— as selected 






by departnfient 





The "special prelect" record Is for unusual activities such as holding membership on a team, designing 
a game or exercise, conducting a research project in health, or keeping a travelog The department selects what to 
evaluate, with emphasis on the affective donwin. 

Figur02. 

THREE FORiyiS FOR APPRAiSINQ. RECORDING, AND REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS 
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ture improvements in the program. Thus, the feedback actually provides guid- 
ance for future changes. 



FACILITIES. The educational philosophy of teaching and learning 
described in this article requires more options in facilities than the conven- 
tional school provides. Conversely, a variety of facilities encourages diversity in 
program options. It is the old story of which came first, the chicken or the egg. 
Obviously, changes in facilities need to go forward simultaneously with changes 
in program; both are essential. 

The diagrams that follow illustrate the various facilities that an HFR 
program needs. After each diagram, there is an explanation to show how the 
facilities relate to the program changes describe<l earlier in this article. How- 
ever, in some cases, the diagrams suggest additional ways to improve the pro- 
gram. 

Figure 3 shows how an old building, or a new one that is built like an 
old one, can be cha.nged inexpensively to provide the basic components of the 
teaching-learning environment that we propose for HFR. Remove a wall be- 
tween two classrooms, scit pupils on chairs (no tablet arms because note-taking 
is not required; the motivational presentation is not a lecture), and provide 
a screen and raised podium for the presenter. Now more than twice as many 
pupils can use the space of the former classrooms. 

Another classroom becomes three rooms for small group discussions 
with a teacher present to assess reactions to the motivational presentation, cor- 
rect misunderstandings, and he*o pupils learn how to interact and discuss. This 
space now accommodates 50 percent more pupils than a conventional classroom. 

Other classrooms become study centers where pupils read, write, 
listen to tapes, view filmstrips, film loops, etc., either individually (quiet room) 
or working in groups (noisier, coop, center). Other spaces for independent 
study, the work areas where pupils do things, arc described later. 

HFR teachers, like all others, need private offices in which to study 
and to confer with individual pupils. A classroom provides 12 teacher offices and 
spaces for three secretaries. Since HFR teachers need to work closely with other 
teachers, they are officed with them. Of course, HFR teachers and aides need 
dressing spaces and physical examination rooms in the field house area. 

Other former classrooms become canteens and gathering places for 
the staff. Also, sonte former classrooms are used to provide larger work areas 
where teachers and aides prepare models, audio-visual materials, and other 
structional aids. 

Before looking further at the school building, it is wise to take a 
broader view,. Whoever said that all learning takes place in a school building? 
Actually, there is a great need in all curricular fields to use the community sys- 
tematically as part of the teaching-learning environment. One obvious policy 
would be to schedule learning^ in the community whenever a resource exists 
there that is superior to what the school provides in a central building. An addi- 
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tional reason is to bridge the gap between the school and community -because 
it is in the community that most HFR learnings ultimately must occur. 

Figure 4 symbolizes the relationships in a total learning environment. 
Busses of various sizes shuttle pupils between school and community, individ- 
ualized scheduling makes such a program possible. The school maintains pupil 
accountability by employing representatives in the community agency or com- 
pany, with token salaries, to report on pupil attendance and achievement. 

The school building and grounds constitute a place for student and 
community involvement. These facilities should be open and supervised by as- 
sistants seven days a week as a genuine school-community facility. The diagram 
of the field house, Figure 5, illustrates the many options that a HFR program 
should provide. 



FieMhouse Space 




Figiir«7. Intarscliolastic atMttici 



The building should also contain normal ceiling high spaces for 
indoor fitness, recreation, and relaxation as symbolized in Figure 6 (page 106). 
Since families cannot typically replicate gymnasiums at home, the school needs 
to have home-like, nongymnasium spaces. Conventional classrooms provide 
these spaces when the typical school room' furniture is replaced with HFR 
equipment. 
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Non-Gymnasun-lype Rooms 

(CLEMMOMMLNBfiNT) 




Figure 8. Cbarecteristics of bomelite hdlMes m school boiMinos 



Figure 7 suggests a solution to the problem of expensive facilities for 
interscholastic major sports. These games are an essential part of the HFR pro- 
gram for both active participants and spectators. Since the facilities are costly 




FigoreS* FactlMas mainly for locil schoot^comimfiiitv 



V 
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and not used daily, it makes sense for several neighboring schools to share 
them -possibly also with semi-pro and professional teams. Since the total educa- 
tional program that 1 propose does not require homework every night, there is 
no reason why games should be played only on Friday or Saturday nights. There 
are many sound reasons that separate the practice fields from the interscholas- 
tic arena. 

CONCLUDING 

THOUGHTS* My basic purpose in urging changes in the conven- 
tional PE program is to create a better image of realistic life styles rather than 
the somewhat artificial picture of what goes on in most schools today. The pres- 
ent program has limited options tor pupils and teachers plus the separation of 
the school world from the real world of the family and the community. 

There are many other ideas that could be presented. For example, I 
have not emphasized my belief that most HFR activities should be not only co- 
educational, but also, in many cases, multi-age. Segregating sexes and genera- 
tions is fatal to irT:proving the program in the direction of lifetime HFR activities. 

I should also emphasize the importance of excellence and account- 
ability in all aspects of the program. I believe a school should have the best 
interscholastic teams, the best staging of games and events, and the greatest em- 
phasis on school spirit that the students, faculty, and community can generate. I 
believe also in a vastly improved HFR program for all youth and adults in the 
school and community. Where recreation boards and staffs exist separate from 
the school, there should be immediate efforts to plan and work together 
more cooperatively. As our society moves increasingly from rural and small town 
living to urban and suburban communities, and as working hours and styles 
change, and life patterns are extended in years and activities, the need for 
better HFR programs increases more rapidly than ever. 

There \s no question about the challenge, as there are always alterna- 
tive solutions. The problem comes when planners select an alternative rather 
than keep as many options going as possible. The real question is, what will you 
do? 
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